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THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF AN ANCIENT CITY 
By TENNEY FRANK 


In a previous paper I attempted to secure data from inscriptional 
material regarding the methods and the scale of production in some 
typical Roman industries of the Augustan period. I wish now to 
approach the problem from a different point of view by examining 
the economic machinery in actual operation in Pompeii, the only 
ancient city which we are now able to restore. To be sure there is a 
tendency to avoid illustrating Roman life with Pompeian practices, 
since Pompeii was rather small and furthermore lay so far south as 
to fall very readily under Greek influences. This might make a 
serious difference, since Greeks always looked with a kindlier eye 
upon industry and menial occupations than did the rather old- 
fashioned Junkers of the agricultural-militaristic aristocracy of Rome. 
And yet Pompeii proves upon intimate acquaintance to represent 
fairly well the average life of Rome. A city of twenty-five thousand 
souls was rather more significant in those days than it is now; and 
the dominant class in Pompeii’s politics and society were the well-to- 
do landlords that had descended from Sulla’s Roman veterans. For 
their manners and their ideals they doubtless looked to Rome. 
Indeed if it were possible today to recover a few blocks of the via 
Patricia of Rome as it appeared in Nero’s day we should find some 
difficulty in distinguishing it from a street in Pompeii. There would 
be the same succession of open booths and workshops hiding the 


dwellings within; the houses with their wall decorations in the third 
(CLaasicaL ParLo.ioey XIII, July, 1918) 295 
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and fourth styles, their Hellenistic figurines and rococo furniture 
would differ but little; the same mixture of broken Latin and Greek 
koine would be heard on the streets and in the shops.! 

At Pompeii, as was usual in the ancient walled towns where space 
must be carefully husbanded, shops line all the busy thoroughfares, 
while houses of residence subside to the centers of the blocks. Since 
this system obtains throughout the city I shall first examine a typical 
insula,? No. II of Regio VII, in order to trace some lines of connection 
between the industries and the social classes. The insula contains 
about forty shops and booths strung out mainly along the busier 
streets—Stabiana and Augustali—besides some ten residences 
crowded into the center with hallways usually Opening into one of 
the quieter streets. The first large house on via Stabiana (No. 6) 
belonged to Paquius Proculus, a very popular baker, who reached 
the high office of the duumvirate apparently by an overwhelming 
majority,’ and was proud enough of the fact to have his portrait, 
genial and sufficiently apologetic if rather unintellectual, painted, 
appropriately in white toga, upon the wall of his tablinum.* With 
this house he has combined the adjacent one, sacrificing the gardens 
of both for mill and workrooms of his bakery. And yet, though the 
owner was willing to live within sound of his mills, he did not choose 
to display his wares directly in the five shops that lined the front of 
his home. These shops are all independent of the house. To judge 
from an election notice’ which appears near by, Proculus owned a 
fairly large bread and cake shop on the opposite corner (Reg. IX, 3, 
10) to which also was attached a bakery with five mills. Here there 
"was less danger perhaps of flecking his judicial toga with the dust of 
his calling. Be that as it may, it is interesting to find this duumvir 


1It is not yet possible to secure final results in an economic study of Pompeii 
because of the inadequate reports published. Very often trifling objects such as 
nails, clay whorls, trinkets of no artistic value, which the excavators fail to notice or at 
least to publish, are useful in determining the nature of a shop or booth. We need a 
thorough republication of Pompeii on topographical lines by scholars who know the 
meaning not only of art but also of economic and social history. 

2 See map in CIL, IV, Suppl. II; Niccolini, Le case ed i monumenti,; II, 42-45, and 
III, I mestieri e le industrie; Fiorelli, Descrizione di Pompei, p. 184. 


*CIL, IV, 1122. 
«See Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii, Its Life and Art (2d ed.), p. 477. 
5CIL, IV, 3651. 
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juredicundo actively engaged in an expanding business of milling, 
baking, and patisserie. He may fairly represent the prosperous 
industrial class to which the petty aristocracy of Pompeii’s municipal 
officials largely belonged. 

No. 11 is a house of moderate size which was turned into a dyeing 
establishment in the early empire when the clothing industry became 
important in Pompeii. It is indeed characteristic of the conservative 
industrial tendencies of Pompeii that the proprietor did not build 
a place to suit his needs but installed himself in a house built for 
domestic use, where, of course, the rooms were by no means adapted 
for his purposes. The proprietor, like Proculus the baker, apparently 
used a part of the house as a dwelling-place. 

The next residence of note is No. 16. It is spacious, contains 
a handsome peristyle, and has supplied several noteworthy frescoes 
to the Naples museum.'! Its owner was M. Gavius Rufus, a man of 
some wealth, who was once aedile and who, whether or no with 
success, offered himself as candidate for the duumvirate. What his 
source of income was we do not know; his house is not physically 
connected with any shop or booth. 

Next door (No. 18) lived C. Vibius, probably he of the cognomen 
Severus, since the dozen election placards of Vibius Severus are all 
found in the immediate neighborhood of our No. 18. If so he also 
entertained the ambition of becoming duumvir. He too turned the 
rear part of his house into a workshop, for the chambers beside the 
peristyle were used as store-cabinets whence there was direct com- 
munication with the shop upon the back street. 

N. Popidius Priscus dwelt in the next house (No. 20, Casa dei 
Marmi?), the largest and most handsomely decorated in the block 
and apparently, long in the possession of the family, since the family 
name appears in Oscan on an old stone inscription in the peristyle.* 
Yet the source of this display is readily disclosed to anyone who will 
follow the three several doors that lead from the house to various 
shops in other parts of the block. Indeed there was found in the 


house a bronze stamp such as bakers use to trade-mark their cakes, 
1 E.g., Mus. Cat. Nos. 1381, 1383, 1385. 
2See Helbig, Wandgemdlde, p. 475. 


’ There were magistrates of this family in the Oscan period; see Conway, Italic 
Dialects, pp. 61 ff. 
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and this stamp bore the name of Popidius. The excavator was 
therefore not surprised to find a door leading from the atrium of this 
house into a prosperous bakery at the corner. Here were five mills 
of the usual type made to be drawn by horses, a cunningly contrived 
machine for kneading dough, a baker’s oven having a capacity of 
perhaps two thousand loaves per day, and a number of cake forms, 
but no display counters nor doors inviting the purchaser. Popidius 
may have had his sales shop elsewhere or he may have disposed of 
his wares wholesale. But this was not his only investment. In the 
rear of his house a door led to a spacious barroom (No. 47) with many 
wine jars and a hospitable double door upon the street. Finally 
another rear door led to a complex of rooms (No. 38) which appears 
to constitute a workshop terminating in two salesrooms upon the 
street-—but we do not know what was produced and sold here. 
Whatever the various sources of his income, the sum total was not 
small, judging from the magnificence of his house. 

No. 35 is a house of moderate size which is characteristic of a 
very large class at Pompeii, in that it connects directly with two 
workshops upon the street, Nos. 27 and 30. The former contains a 
fixed workbench and a small furnace in one of its two small rooms, 
but there is nothing in No. 30 to indicate the character of its products. 

Finally, No. 44, Casa del Orso,! is a charming little house that 
had fallen upon evil days, for surely it could hardly have kept the 
respectability which the paintings and mosaics bespeak after the 
porter’s lodge had become the wine shop of one named, or rather 
nicknamed, Hedone. Indeed it is a likely conjecture that the house 
became a clubhouse of none too good repute, since the sign-painter 
who posted the election notices of a much advertised candidate called 
the inhabitants of the place seribibi.? 


1 See Helbig, loc. cit. 


2 CIL, IV, 581, M. Cerrinium Vatiam aed. o.u.f. seribibi universi rogant. scr. Florus 
cum Fructo. Three doors to the left of this, at the barroom connected with Priscus’ 
house CIL, IV, 575 was found, which reads: Vatiam aed. rogant—dormientes universi; 
while between these two was found No. 576, Vatiam aed. Furunculi rog. These notices 
were probably not painted with malicious intent, since if one desired to damage the 
candidate by accusing him of a corrupt following one would make the charge in a 
part of the city where good repute was respected, and not at the end of the Vico del 
Lupanare. Besides, the sign-painters, Florus and Fructus, who signed No. 581, were 
apparently in the regular employ of this candidate (cf. Nos. 95, 230, 387, 803). 
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Such were the houses that hid within and fed upon the encircling 
row of petty shops bordering the four streets. They give us a 
picture—proved true to type by the study of other blocks—of a 
society somewhat less provincially aristocratic, a trifle more worldly- 
wise, than that which Rome’s staid literature deigns to notice. These 
men who had their courtyards decorated with marble cupids and 
fauns, their dining-room walls frescoed with legends out of Homer 
and Euripides, the men whom their fellow-townsmen elected to the 
highest municipal positions! of trust and expensive honors, these 
leading citizens of Pompeii were, to some extent, her prosperous 
bakers, potters, and tanners, and they did not scorn to draw their 
livelihood from shops and booths if only the accumulated profits 
summed up large enough. 

But the great number of doors in this block lead merely to inde- 
pendent one- two- or three-room shops and other small shops con- 
nected by a stairway with a balcony room or two. Here it was that 
the ‘‘other half,”’ or rather the other nine-tenths, lived packed in the 
narrowest of quarters with the typical work- and salesrooms upon 
the street. These are in fact the very essence of ancient industry 
with its inordinate number of petty specialists. Their purpose is 
often betrayed by two distinguishing marks: some remnant of a 
workbench, forge, or furnace, which proves the inhabitant an artisan, 
and a peculiar wide lintel with its grooves, which shows that in the 
daytime the shop stood wide open to invite customers. The well- 
known picture of the cupids as goldsmiths? gives precisely the right 


1 Besides those already mentioned we know of several other houses of duoviri and 
of candidates for that office, from which it is possible in some measure to gauge the 
social pretensions of this class. Vedius Siricus, II vir in 60 A.D., lived at VII, 1, 47, a 
house of no mean wealth (see Overbeck-Mau, p. 320). The startling mosaic ‘‘Salve 
Lucru”’ which greets the visitor at the door does not indeed reveal the man’s occupa- 
tion, but it may justify the conjecture that he was not a poet or a schoolmaster. In 
the famous ‘‘house of the citharist’’ (I, 4) where so many excellent paintings were 
found (Mau-Kelsey, p. 352) lived the duovir L. Popidius Secundus who attained the 
high dignity of the Augustiani. Among well-advertised candidates for the highest 
offices were also M. Lucretius Fronto whose delightful house is found in Reg. V (4, 11), 
Bruttius Balbus the aedile who lived modestly at IX, 2, 16, Cuspius Pansa whose house 
at IX, 1, 22, would hardly seem to fit the dignity of the earlier Pansa, four times II vir, 
Albucius Celsus whose home was the so-called ‘‘house of the silver wedding” (Mau- 
Kelsey, p. 301), and Trebius Valens, whose charming house has recently been found in 
Reg. III (No. 2,1; Notizie, 1915, p. 416). 

2 Mau-Kelsey, p. 334. 
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conception of this kind of industrial life. The various workmen are 
busy at the furnace, the anvil, and the workbench, but at the center 
one is engaged in making a sale. Except for the fact that Pompeii 
had a greater proportion of non-slave artisans than the metropolis, 
these combination workshop-salesrooms were typical of all normal 
Roman industry. It was from shops like these that the Roman 
usually got his shoes and his togas, his jewelry and his lamps, his 
furniture, his house ornaments, and his kitchen utensils. 

The first impression then upon walking around any normal block 
at Pompeii is of a busy hive with countless small cells where poor 
artisans make and sell their few specialties, but where the space 
within is occupied by prosperous men who in part direct and live 
upon the fruits of this petty industry. A larger survey of the whole 
city, however, will lead to a more complex definition of the city’s 
industrial life; and for such a survey it is of first importance to 
examine the articles of commerce discovered in the shops and in par- 
ticular the articles that bear inscriptions and trade-marks. The 
ordinary terra cotta tableware! was certainly imported. A large 
part of it came from the well-known potteries of Arretium, while the 
firms of Puteoli? and Capua and the new potteries of Gaul supplied 
the rest. There is no evidence that Pompeian potteries made any 
“Arretine”’ ware. Indeed even the simple mortaria® that are so 
numerous in Pompeii were generally imported. At least many of 
them bear the mark of famous Roman tile-makers whereas none has 
a brand known from native ware. 

On the other hand all the very crude and bulky terra cotta 
articles such as tiles‘ and wine jars were made near by. In fact the 
ware of L. Visellius, most popular at Herculaneum, is the only one 
that extends freely over several Campanian towns. It is note- 
worthy also that while more than fifty producers supplied such ware 
only two or three makers are represented by any considerable num- 
ber of stamps. There was therefore no monopoly in these articles. 
It is very probable that, as at Rome, tile-making was considered 
practically a branch of agriculture and that any farmer who found 


1 CIL, X, 8055 and 8056; also Atkinson, in Journal of Rom. Stud., IV, 27. 
2 Bull. dell’ Instituto, 1875, p. 242. 

*CIL, X, 8048. 

‘CIL, X, 8048-52. 
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that he had suitable clay was apt to burn tiles and jars for his own 
use and also if convenient for neighboring customers. 

The splendid silver plate! that the rich Pompeian set upon his 
table was in large part the product of Campanian and Roman shops. 
The only piece of the Boscoreale trove that bears a maker’s signature 
is a mirror signed by a Roman citizen, presumably of freedman stock, 
M. Domitius Polygnos; all the marks of ownership are Latin; and 
two of the finest cups portray Augustus and Tiberius in scenes taken 
presumably from Roman triumphal arches? If these excellent 
pieces could be made in Italy the rest may well have been, though of 
course some of the patterns are obviously Alexandrian. Even 
Pompeian craftsmen may have produced work of this kind, for there 
were silversmiths* in the town. Perhaps we may go a step further 
and say that the production of such ware had passed to a large 
extent out of the hands of independent handicraftsmen into the con- 
trol of large producers. If in such shops the principle of division of 
labor had been introduced so that each workman performed a set 
task instead of producing complete articles, we can explain why so 
few of these elaborate pieces are signed, why themes and designs 
from Egypt, Syria, and Rome occur side by side, why on certain 
pieces the engraving, the molded design, and the emblemata often fail 
to harmonize, and finally why Italian inscriptions mention specialists 
in silverwork who obviously were tied to some very circumscribed 
part of the work, as for instance the figurator, the flaturarius, the 
tritor, the inaurator, and the caelator.* Pliny indeed seems to refer 
to'shops of large output when he complains that the fashion in silver 
plate changed, demanding nunc Furniana, nunc Clodiana, nunc 
Gratiana.’ It is doubtful whether individual craftsmen could so 
have influenced the market. 


1 For the Boscoreale treasure see Mons. Piot., V. 


2 Cf. Mrs. Strong, Roman Sculpture, p. 83. For the skill of silversmiths in Italy 
see Pliny N.H. XXXIV, 47. 


8’ The Argentarii stand sponsor for a candidate (IV, 710); a caelator is mentioned 
in Notizie, 1912, p. 69. aa 4 

4See Schreiber, Alexandrinische Toreutik, p. 132; Gummerus, Die rém. Industrie 
(Klio, 1914), p. 129; Drexel, Bonn. Jahrb., 1909, p. 176. 


5 Pliny uses the phrase genus officinae in this passage (N.H. xxxiii. 139) However, 
that individual craftsmen quickly accepted the prevailing styles would be natural. 
One such silversmith (VI, 9222) claimed pre-eminence in caelatura Clodiana. See 
Wright, Class. Weekly, XI, 17, for the meaning of the word officina. 
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Ironware seldom bears inscriptions or trade-marks, but it seems 
to be significant that the excavators at Pompeii frequently find what 
we might call “hardware stores,’’ which are merely salesrooms with- 
out any place for production attached. The explanation apparently 
lies in the proximity! of Puteoli which Diodorus (V. 13) says had 
grown to be a very important center of metal production. The 
smiths of Pompeii did not try to compete with those large concerns. 

It is interesting too that such shops often contain cheap objets 
d’art of bronze, which may therefore have come with the iron utensils 
from the foundries of Puteoli. Most of them are so inartistic that 
one might safely infer factory production in the mass rather than 
individual craftsmanship. That the Campanian artists working in 
bronze could produce very creditable statuary is, of course, not to 
be denied. Portraits like the meticulous bust of Caecilius Jucundus 
are very probably Campanian work, but the great bulk of the pleas- 
ing if rather uninspired philosophers, maenads, and fauns that deco- 
rated the halls and gardens of Pompeii and Herculaneum came 
apparently by the shipload from the art dealers of Athens. They 
are of a type with the foundered cargo of bronzes? that was discovered 
a few years ago near the African coast. 

The numerous bronze buckets, ladles, and pots for table as well 
as for kitchen use, pleasing in shape and often artistically decorated, 
came largely, as Willers has proved, from extensive factories in 
Capua. Of the producers he says: “Their articles were sent even to 
Scotland and Northern Sweden. These men we must consider rich 
manufacturers who employed thousands of slaves in their factories.’’ 

In wheat milling and bread-making, as we have seen, wholesale 
proportions might be reached. That this was also the case at Rome 
we may infer from the elaborate frieze on the baker’s tomb at Porta 
Maggiore. Certain it is that at Pompeii handmills and bread ovens 
are seldom found in private houses. It is not unlikely that some of 


1 See, e.g., Notizie, 1912, pp. 333 and 355, and 1913, p. 31: collections of farm imple- 
ments, kitchen utensils, locks and keys, harness, etc. 

2 Cf. Journal Hell. Stud., 1903, p. 217; Benndorf, Wiener Jahreshefte, 1901, p. 169. 
The Metropolitan Museum has an Eros of excellent quality credited to Boscoreale, 
Mus. Cat. Bronzes, No. 131° 


* Willers, Bronzeeimer von Hemmoor, p. 213; also Neue Untersuchungen tb. die 
rém. Bronzeindustrie, 1907. 
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the large ovens were for community use, as is frequently the case in 
Italian towns today, but strictly speaking homemade bread was 
practically unknown. 

There must have been some wholesale trade in wine,' since the 
trade-marks upon the amphorae bear witness to the importation of 
Coan, Cnidian, Sicilian, not to speak of Falernian and Cumaean 
brands. Perhaps Cornelius Hermeros was a wholesale wine mer- 
chant,” since his mark occurs upon several brands of imported as well 
as old domestic wines and other “bottled goods.’”’ However, no 
large wine dealer’s storehouse has as yet been discovered in Pompeii, 
and among the thousand or more marks repetitions of names are 
relatively so infrequent that it would be quite misleading to assume 
an organized system of middlemen wine dealers. Judging from the 
frequency with which estates* are named upon the jars we should 
attribute the personal names and initials partly to owners of vine- 
yards and partly to responsible vilici of wine-producing estates.‘ We 
may conclude therefore that wine was usually supplied to owners and 
private cellars directly from vineyards, just as the wine growers of 
the Alban hills even now send down their cartloads to Rome every 
morning. 

Large-scale factory methods are well illustrated in the production 
by the wealthy duumvir Umbricius Scaurus and his freedmen of the 
famous fish sauces called garum’ and liquamen. The constant dis- 
covery at Pompeii of jars bearing the familiar trade-marks of this 


1 CIL, IV, 5510-6600. 


2M. Fabius Euporus, known as princeps libertinorum on an election notice (IV, 
117), was apparently a well-known business man about town, as witness his name upon 
the banker’s accounts. His label on a wine jar (No. 5535) implies that he was a dealer 
in Cnidian wine. M. Stlaborius Nymphodotus, also known to the banker Jucundus, 
seems to have been a dealer in vinum vetus (5526). One jar (5894) bears a record of the 
shipping office: in nave Cn. Senti Omeri, Ti. Claudi Orpei vect<a>. As is well known, 
Pompeian wine was also shipped to Rome, and the very trade-mark mentioned by 
Pliny (‘‘Trifolinum,’’ N.H. xiv. 70) has been discovered (IV, 5518). 

2 For example, in the house of the Vettii, three jars are marked, respectively, de 
Arriano, de Asiniano, and de Formiano. Cf. 5520: ex fund. Badiano. 

‘For example, a villa near Boscotrecase lay under the management of a certain 
L. Arellius Successus as appears from a signaculum; a wine jar found at the same place 
was trade-marked L.A.S.(No. 5778). Again a villa near the walls known from brick 
stamps as the property of the ill-fated Agrippa Postumus (6499) has supplied a jar 
with the name of the vilicus, Netxacowv ATP —. 

SCIL, IV, 5657 ff. 
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producer proves the magnitude of the business, and the prominence 
of his mark shows how nearly his firm secured a monopoly of the 
trade at home. Here too is one of the few Pompeian products that 
reached a foreign market. Pliny knew the garum of Pompeii as one 
of the three best known brands and indeed a jar marked gar. Pom- 
peian. has been found at Rome.' Despite the success of Scaurus, 
however, there were epicures in his native town who craved the best 
brand, the garwm of the large firm sociorum of Spain.? A jar bearing 
this trade-mark was found in the house of M. Gavius Rufus. 

Another product naturally demanding factory methods for its 
successful production is suggested by the large tannery of Regio I, 
5 with its twelve huge tanks for the curing of hides. In this industry 
capital was required to tide over the time necessary for curing. 
Moreover, the space and the tanks devoted to the various processes 
involved could quite as readily be utilized for a large number of hides 
as forafew. Hence it may well be that all the leather needed in the 
town came to be made in one or two tanneries. 

We are far from well informed about the organization of the 
clothing trade in the Roman world, and it may be that Pompeii 
will some day provide the essential facts for solving the prob- 
lem. The mountains between Pompeii and Amalfi must have 
furnished pasture‘ for thousands of sheep, and that the city 
became an important center in the clothing trade is shown by the 
inordinate number of elaborate fulleries that took possession of 
old-fashioned houses in several parts of the city. In the Middle 
Ages when the manufacturing of clothing first emerged from 
the state of household production it often happened that the 
wool grower, or the weaver, or the fuller assumed the réle of entre- 
preneur and organized the trade of a ccuntry district by purchasing 
the wool and directing it from spinner to weaver and so on from house 
to house until the finished article was ready for the market. When 


1It is noteworthy, however, that though the industry was so closely connected 
with Scaurus it seems not to have been brought under one management and one roof. 
Perhaps Scaurus set up sheds at several places along the shore where fishermen were 
apt to come in. The more usual brands are G(ari) F(los) ex officina Scauri, ab Umbri- 
cia, ab Umbricio Abascanto, G .F. Scauri ex off. Agathopi. 

2 Pliny, N.H. xxxi. 94; Martial xiii. 102. 

3 Mau-Kelsey, p. 395. 

«Cf. Seneca Nat. Q. vi. 27. 
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presently an export trade developed the drapers or cloth merchants 
further organized the trade and brought the goods together in a com- 
munity hall, like Blackwell Hall in London, where individual pur- 
chasers might choose their goods and whence the agents of the 
drapers’ guild might go to offer the surplus on the foreign market for 
the common benefit of all the guild members. Large factories seldom 
arose until the invention of machinery required the collection of the 
various craftsmen at some common point where the requisite power 
could be had.! 

At Pompeii it is evident from the ubiquitous whorls and weights 
that spinning and weaving remained in the household; and the list 
of assignments scratched on a pillar of the house of Terentius Eudoxus? 
shows how the eleven slave maids of one house employed their spare 
time. Indeed so long as the very simple processes of spinning and 
weaving could conveniently utilize the unoccupied energies of such 
housefolk, which would otherwise go to waste, it is clear that there 
would be neither a demand for high-power machinery nor the pos- — 
sibility of large-scale production in factories. And that explains why 
guilds of spinners and weavers did not arise in ancient Italy. 

But with the subsequent processes of cloth-making it was dif- 
ferent. Homespun from the household loom was now no longer 
used even by people of moderate means. It had to be sent to the 
fuller who put it through an elaborate treatment of cleansing and 
bleaching,* of stamping, carding, and shearing. Then the dyer, 
whose work might or might not be done in the fullery, finished the 
cloth into a delicate product of which the figures in Pompeian wall 
paintings give a faded impression. At Pompeii the fullery with its 
expensive system of vats, its complex trade-processes, and its group 
of skilled workmen may fairly be called a factory; but it is at once 
characteristic of the ancient conservative methods that no fullery 
outgrew the relatively narrow confines of the ordinary dwelling- 
house. 


1Cf. Ashley, The Economic Organization of England, p. 90. 

2Insula VI, 13, 6; cf. CIL, IV, 1507. 

3Cf. Pliny N.H. xxxv. 198. He reveals the interesting fact here that the censors 
in 210 s.c. had a law passed against the abuse of adulterants by fullers. At Pompeii 
the city owned a fullery, as the wax tablets of Jucundus prove. Could it be that 
Pompeii had put this in to encourage the woolen trade ? 
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And yet at Pompeii the fullers seem to have taken an unusual 
step toward the organization of the whole trade. In the early 
empire, Eumachia, a generous priestess, built an extensive hall near 
the forum for the use of the fullers.!. This building is certainly not 
a fullery, and it can hardly be anything but a hall for sales booths, 
such as Blackwell Hall in London. In other words it is very likely 
that, as often happened in England, the fullers, who were the last 
to handle the cloth in the process of manufacture, bought the stuffs 
outright, finished them, and became the distributors as well. So far 
we may safely go, but we do not yet know whether the fullers ever 
attempted to organize the whole trade by purchasing the raw wool 
and contracting for the spinning and weaving of it. Nor do we know 
whether, like the drapers’ guilds of England, they ever attempted 
to market their goods abroad through corporate agents. Though 
Roman law would permit this? it would seem that such an economic 
development must have left a clear record somewhere, and this we 
do not possess. In Roman business it was more usual for a middle- 
man trader to seek his own goods than for the manufacturers to 
employ salesmen.® 

As for agriculture, we have long known from the famous treatises 
of Cato and Varro that farming had to a wide extent become a capi- 
talistic enterprise by the middle of the second century B.c. We are 
now able to restore the picture of a typical plantation from the 
remains of a farmstead at Boscoreale,‘ two miles beyond Pompeii. 
That the owner was a practical farmer is clearly apparent from the 
abundance of farm implements, wine vats, and the like. That, how- 
ever, he was a man of urbane breeding and social connections, with 
wealth enough to gratify very fastidious tastes, is proved by the fact 
that his silver plate is now reckoned one of the special treasures of 
the Louvre.® 


1Cf. Mau-Kelsey, p. 110. 

2 Cf. Digest, III, 42, 1. 

* See, for example, the pottery traders’ orders to the potters in Gaul, in Déchelette, 
Les vases ceramiques ornés, I, 86. 

*Cf. Monumenti Antichi, Vol. VII, La Villa Pompeiana. For other villas near 
Pompeii, Barnabei, La Villa di P. Fannio Sinistore, 1901; and Notizie 1898, p. 495; 
1899, pp. 15, 297, 392; 1910, p. 139. 

& Cf. Mons Piot., V. Some of the bronze ornaments of this villa are now in the 
Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 
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Whatever other plantation owners may have done, this landlord, 
from the point of view both of production and of consumption, was 
a part and parcel of the world’s commerce and industry. So-called 
domestic economy has no place in his system of householding. He 
produced a few specialties for the market with a view to profit, caring 
little whether or not he succeeded in satisfying the needs of his 
household from his own estate. The main part of his farm was 
devoted to vine culture, as two strong presses and a storeroom of 
jars with a capacity of nearly twenty thousand gallons testify. 
That there was also provision for some olive growing is shown by a 
mill, a press, and jars of a few hundred gallons capacity. Little 
provision was made for stock raising and there was apparently small 
need for hay. A survey of the implement room is instructive. The 
abundance of hoes and picks and pruning hooks as well as the absence 
of scythes and hammers and shears indicates the narrow limits within 
which the work of the farm was confined. A small mill and oven 
show that there was grain enough for home use, but nothing has been 
found to bear out the orthodox assumption that a house of this sort 
should have a staff of slave women spinning and weaving. Since 
the soil near Vesuvius was too rich to be given over to pasture the 
farm probably produced no wool, and the clothes were probably 
bought. Moreover, the supposition that large plantations were 
independent of the market in the matter of labor and implements 
seems to break down here. It is hardly necessary to mention that 
the house was built by skilled masons, as the fashionable type of 
reticulate masonry indicates, frescoed by an expert painter from the 
city, decorated with terra cotta ornaments, and fitted up with stand- 
ard bathtubs and an elaborate hot-water system that must have 
required the services of Pompeii’s highest-priced plumbers. These 
things are in harmony with the silverware, the artistic bronzes, and 
the modish furniture. But even the implements of the stockroom 
are of the standard forms made by skilled artisans, the crudest pot- 
tery bears the factory stamp, and the bricks bear trade-marks known 
from Pompeii. In fact the landlord had proceeded far beyond the 
earlier practices of agriculture according to which the householder 
adapts his system of livelihood to the productions of his farm. This 
man’s connections with his land were quite incidental. To him the 
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land was a factory for the production of a special article from the 
profits of which he could make a living. And he lived upon his farm, 
when he did, only because he chose to be near his business or because 
he liked the air, not because it gave him his bread and cheese and 
homespun. 

We may now attempt to fit the various social classes into the 
economic scheme that we have found. In the first place agriculture 
must have been the most respectable occupation at Pompeii as at 
Rome, and there can be little doubt that it was a portion of the land 
—the vineyards of the Vesuvian slopes and the rich vegetable gardens 
below—rather than the shops of Pompeii which Sulla distributed 
among his veterans in 80 8.c. During the early years when the city 
government was controlled by the colonists these must have held 
all the higher offices; to that class must have belonged the Holconii, 
the Quinctii, and the numerous other magistrates whose liberality 
evoked inscriptional records. Yet, as we have seen, the profits of 
industry were frankly acknowledged, as witness the Salve lucrum of 
Vedius Siricus, the ubiquitous trade-mark of the fish packer, the 
tile stamps of Saginius and Eumachius, and the mills of Proculus, for 
all these men were elected to the magistracies.! If Caecilius Jucun- 
dus, the banker-auctioneer, who lived as luxuriously as any of these, 
failed to reach the duumvirate, lack of respectability could hardly 
have been the reason. He probably fell under the provisions of the 
lex Julia municipalis which disqualified the praeco? for municipal 
office, apparently in order to keep the “contractor out of politics.”’ 

Of course much of the profitable business must have been carried 
on by trusted freedmen, as Cicero’s letters prove that it was at Rome, 
but at Pompeii where many of the natives were Greeks and still bore 
Greek cognomina it is not an easy matter to recognize liberti by 
means of the nomenclature. At any rate on the streets of tombs the 
most elaborate monuments are as likely as not to boast the honors 
of a sevirate, thus betraying the rank of a freedman. 

Slaves of course shared largely in the industrial life of the city 
and not only manual but also administrative work was intrusted to 


1 These magistracies were of course held in high esteem. Macrobius (Sat. ii, 3, 11) 
gives an anecdote of a Pompeian who asked for’Cicero’s support. 

2 The business accounts of Jucundus show that he not only took city contracts 
but also acted as agent in placing such contracts and in collecting public dues. 
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them. Very often the signacula, the seals and stamps used to brand 
goods and legalize documents, bear the name of a responsible slave 
as well as that of his master. The loaves of bread now in the Naples 
Museum for instance are marked Celeris Q Grani Veri ser (X, 8058, 18). 

If we may judge from election notices, however, Pompeii seems 
to have had a comparatively large free population. The guild mem- 
bers who explicitly support candidates are not only the prosperous 
fullers, the millers, and the bakers; they are owners of small shops 
like the aurifex and the veterarius, the petty merchants of stalls and 
booths like the pomari and the uwnguentari, and there are also the 
workmen’s groups of dyers (offectores and infectores), the porters 
(saccari), the harvest hands (vindemitores), and the woodworkers 
(lignari). To be sure such election posters do not permit the infer- 
ence that every supporter is a citizen, but there would be little point 
to these announcements if the labor guilds consisted largely of slaves.' 
That there was a large free population of poor workmen may also 
be inferred from the inordinately great number of petty barrooms and 
lunch counters. The scores of these places in existence could only 
have been supported by poor but free folk who were in a position to 
spend a few sous daily for tidbits. Some of these laborers were 
independent craftsmen who managed their own small business in 
front of their two- or three-room houses. Such places are very 
numerous at Pompeii. Others were clients of the well-to-do, like 
the soldier-cobbler at IV, 3, who while making shoes served as porter 
to his former centurion. A very large number were ex-slaves whom 
after manumission their former master set up in some shop, usually on 
a percentage basis. It was to a freedman of this type that his patron 
erected the typical and luminous inscription (VI, 9222): “M. 
Canuleius Zosimus. He did nothing contrary to the advice of his 
master. Though he always had in his possession much silver and 
gold he never pilfered.”” Zosimus was apparently a silversmith to 
whom his master supplied the raw metal and the necessary capital. 


1Cf. Della Corte, Case ed abitanti a Pompeii (Neapolis), II, 152 ff. These 
notices were painted by the candidate’s hired advertiser, who went about town usually 
in the dead of night looking for suitable blank wall spaces for his advertisements. He 
was supposed to make his poster effective by securing definite promises of support, but 
at times he announced support without authorization. The usual inference that the 
guilds were ‘‘in politics’’ is by no means justified. 
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Such freedmen probably occupied the shops and booths connected 
with several of the larger houses in the block surveyed above. 

To summarize, the methods of business prove to be not unlike 
those of Rome, clinging rather conservatively to the system of small 
shops and a narrow field of operation. Yet throughout the whole 
system industries appear in all stages of development toward capi- 
talistic production. The woolen trade was just beginning to liberate 
itself from subjection to a haphazard series of disconnected household 
processes; baking, tanning, fulling, and the packing of fish products 
were well in the hands of specialists who commanded some capital; 
and finally a few large manufacturers had centralized in favorable 
localities the production of the best bronze utensils and objets d’art, 
of standard ironware, and of the better grades of pottery, and had 
done this so effectively that they commanded the trade of a large 
part of the Roman world. 


Bryn Mawr CouieGe 











PERSONIFICATION IN THUCYDIDES 


By Cares Forster SMITH 


The thought of investigating this subject first occurred to me, I 
think, in connection with a sentence in Thucydides ii. 36. 4, ef re 
abrot 4 of rarépes Hucv BapBapov # “EXXAnva modepuov éxiovra mpodipws 
nuvvoueda, waxpnyopety év eiddarv ob BovdAdpevos, é4ow, “If we or our 
fathers zealously repelled war, either barbarian or Hellenic, advancing 
against us, I will pass over it, not wishing to be tedious among those 
who know.” The personification of wéAeuov, causes trouble among 
the commentators. Dobree first suggested an interpolation; Classen 
brackets the word; so Steup, but on different grounds. Haase 
emended to zod€umov, followed by Stahl. But surely no change is 
necessary. We have the same personification, perhaps an imitation 
of our passage, in Libanius Or. 724c, wodeuov ériovra aroxpovcacbat, 
“to beat off war coming on,” and in Plutarch Camillus 23, roXeuov 
a&AAOPUAOY arrwoacAa, “to push back a foreign war.” And we can 
abundantly justify this personification of réeuos from Thucydides’ 
own usage elsewhere, e.g., i. 122. 1, jxiora yap modeuos él pyrois 
xwpel, ards dé ad’ abrod Ta Toda TEXVGTaAL mpds TO TapaTvyxXavor, 
é&v © 6 pv ebopynrws abr@ tpotomdAnoas BeBardrepos, 5 5& dpyicbels 
tepi avrov ovk éXdoow mraie, ‘For war least of all proceeds according 
to prescribed rules, but itself of itself devises most things according 
to exigencies; wherein he that consorts with it in good temper stands 
firmer, but he that is moved by passion with regard to it is sure to 
fail.”’ The personification is quite striking, not only in the action 
of the first two clauses, but also in the use of the verb rpogomeir, 
“consort with,” in the relative clause. 

Personification is quite as marked again in ili. 82. 2, 6 6& wéXeuos 
idedav tHv ebtopiay Tod Kal’ tuépay Biavos dvddoxados! kal mpds Ta 
Tapovra Tas dpyas TGv ToAAGy duovol, “War, taking away the com- 
fortable provision of daily life, is a hard master and conforms the 

1Cf. Theophylactus Hist. i. 15,6 médeuos . . . . TOv dvOpwrlywy xaxdv dpxnyérns 


kat 5:ddoxados a’rodléaxros, ‘‘war is the primal author and self-taught teacher of 
human ills.’’ 
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dispositions of most men to the circumstances of the moment.” I 
find personification of wéXeuos also in iv. 18. 4 and vi. 34. 2; but it is 
far more striking in vi. 41. 3, kai jv Gpa pnéév denon, obdeuia BAaB) 
TOU TE TO KOLWOY KOoUNnOHVaL Kal mots Kal Srdots Kal Tots GAdAots ols 6 
modeuos ayadXera, “and if, indeed, there be no need of it, there is 
no harm in the city being furnished with horses and arms and all 
the rest that war exults in.” The word a&ya\X\era makes one think 
of Homer at once, and I fancy an epic passage was in Thucydides’ 
mind when he wrote this. Perhaps it was Thetis’ speech to Achilles, 
> 128-32: 

GAAG Tor &rea Kaha pera Tpweoor Exovrat, 

xarKea papyaipovra’ Ta pev Kopvbaiodos “Exrwp 

abros Eéxwv Gporow ayadrerat, 


“But thy fair glittering armor of bronze is held among the Trojans; 
Hector of the glancing helm goeth proudly, wearing it on his 
shoulders.” 

From Homer certainly the most striking personification of ré\euos 
in the whole of Thucydides is borrowed directly, namely, i. 121. 1, 
huets 5& viv Kal dédixobpevor Tov modEeuov évyeipouer, “but we now, 
suffering wrong, wake up war.” Here surely Thucydides was think- 
ing of Homer ¥ 31 

&s &paro Kpovidns rédepuov 8’ adiacrov &yerper, 

“Thus spake the son of Kronos and woke up incessant war.”’ In 
Thucydides’ mind, as in Homer’s, it is the terrible god of war, d&vs 
"Apns, that is awaked (B 440; A531; 2 304; T 237).2 

With the phrase 7é\euor éyeipev in mind, one is predisposed to 
find a personification in vi. 34. 3, rév éxe? wodeuov Kivety, “to start 
the war there.’”’* Another instance of perhaps unconscious personi- 
fication of réAeuos is Thuc. vi. 70. 1, dere rots wey mpGrov pwaxouévors 
Kal €\axioTa wodguw wutrnkdor kai Tovro ~EvvertAaPécAa Tod PdBov, 
“so that for those fighting for the first time and least acquainted 
with [lit. had kept company with] war, this too contributed to 
their fear.” Here, of course, it is the personal verb éuAetv* which 
makes one feel that the Homeric personified 7é\euos was perhaps 


1Cf. M 114; P 473. 3 Cf. Plato Rep. 566e. 
2Cf. N 778; E 496. 4 Cf. vi. 55. 3. 
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unconsciously in Thucydides’ mind.' And still another case of this 
personification is iv. 55. 1, bAov dé éxouévns kal Kv€npwr xal wavra- 
xobev opGs TEeptegT@ros woh€uou Taxéos Kal drpopuAd«rTou, “ Pylos being 
occupied, as well as Cythera, and encompassing them on all sides a 
war sudden and not guarded against.’’ Another instance, possibly, 
is ii. 18. 2, émdre woXEuos KaTadGBor, “when war broke out [lit. over- 
took them].”” Bloomfield says of the use of xaradafetv with réXeyos, 
“T know of no other example but Diog. Laert. i. 53, xal Av 6 mdXepos 
nas KatadaBp.” 

Let us consider next Thucydides’ personification of vats, and 
first his use of the verb rurpwoxw and the noun tpadua as applied to 
ships. Of the simple verb there is one example in iv. 14. 1, érpwoav 
movas vais, “they disabled [lit. pierced or wounded] many ships.” 
Herodotus once (viii. 18) uses the simple verb in the same way,? and 
Thucydides the compound verb kararpavyarifew three times (vii. 41.4; 
viii. 10. 4, 42. 3). This application of titpacxw to ships by Thu- 
cydides and Herodotus is not really as strange as it strikes us now, 
since the root meaning of the word is “pierce,’”’ and in the period of 
the Persian and the Peloponnesian wars the Athenian mode of 
fighting with ships was to pierce with a sharp prow the side of the 
hostile vessel. 

In general, we may say that if there is anything inanimate which 
one would expect an Athenian to represent as feeling and acting like 
a human being it would be ships, of course, and there are interesting 
cases of personification of vais with other verbs than titpwoKw. 
The verb zrovety, “‘to toil, to be in distress,’’ which belongs, and is 
generally restricted, to things animate, is applied by Thucydides 
to ships; for example, vi. 104. 2, ras vais dca érdvncay imd Tov 
xela@vos avedxvoas éreckevater, “all the ships that had suffered from 
[lit. labored in] the storm he refitted.’ 

A beautiful example of personification, with another verb, is 
found in the description of further maneuvers following the incident 

1 For dutdety in the sense here used, cf. Hdt. vii. 26. 3; 214. 3; Soph. Trach. 591; 
Pind. Od. 12. 19. 


2 Cf. Polyb. xv. 4. 12; Dio C. xlix. 3; Livy xxxvii. 24 ‘“‘multis ictibus vulnerata 


navis erat.” For a similar personification with xepatfev, cf. Hdt. viii. 86; 91; Eur. 
Alc. 889. 


3 Cf. vii. 38. 2. 
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just mentioned. The Athenian ships at Syracuse, cut off from the 
open sea and hemmed in within the great harbor, could no longer 
use their favorite maneuver, and being compelled with light prows 
to engage in a butting contest, like rams or he-goats, with the heavy 
prows of the Syracusan ships, had been worsted and fled within their 
own palisade. Just at this point Thucydides says (vii. 41. 3), 
dbo 5 viajes TSv Tupaxociwy érapdyeva! ry vikn mpogéuetay airav 
éyyis kal depOapnoar, “and two Syracusan ships flushed with victory 
approached too near them and were disabled.” 

In ii. 91 there is another striking case of the personification of 
ships. It is the second naval battle in the Gulf of Corinth, fought 
by the Athenian fleet of twenty ships under Phormio against the 
Lacedaemonian fleet of seventy-seven ships. The big Peloponnesian 
fleet had managed to catch the little Athenian squadron as it was 
sailing along close to the shore in single file, and had driven nine of 
the Athenian ships aground and disabled them; the remaining eleven, 
having eluded the attempt to cut them off, had reached Naupactus 
and faced about to defend themselves against twenty Lacedaemonian 
ships that had followed them. Thucydides says: 

The Peloponnesians soon came up; they were singing a paean of victory 
as they rowed, and one Leucadian ship, far in advance of the rest, was 
chasing the single Athenian ship which had been left behind. There chanced 
to be anchored in the deep water a merchant vessel, round which the Athe- 
nian ship rowed just in time, struck the Leucadian vessel amidships, and sank 
her. At this sudden and unexpected feat the Peloponnesians were dis- 
mayed; they had been carrying on the pursuit in disorder because of their 
success. 

The sailors have been the actors up to this point, but now there is a 
sudden change of subject and the ships take charge of themselves 
(ii. 91. 4): ai pév rieves trav vedv Kxabeioa Tas Kwras éréornoay TOU 
mov, dEbudopov SpHvres mpds tiv €& dAVyoU avTe~dpunowy, BovAdpeEvor 
Tas weious mepimeivat, ai 5¢ kal és Bpdxea arepia xwpiwy dKedar, 
“some of the ships dropped their oars and stopped their course, 
intending to wait for the main body of their fleet-—a serious mistake 
to make in the face of an enemy lying near and ready for the charge— 
while others, unfamiliar with the waters there, ran aground in the 


1Cf. ii. 11. 2. 
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shallows.” Notice that the sailors resume control of the ships 
at dp@vres and continue it with BovAduevor, but with ai dé the ships 
are again the actors, and they finish the movement. There is, by 
the way, the same change of subject, between men and ships, where 
the conduct and fate of the twenty Athenian ships is described 
at the opening of this same chapter. 

If Greek ships, not simply in the poets, but in the grave his- 
torian Thucydides, may become, as it were, sentient beings and 
“labor” in a storm, be “flushed with victory,” “drop their oars and 
stop sailing,” “be disobedient” to their boatswains, and even be 
“wounded,” we need not be startled if the same Thucydides should 
even let them “perish” like men. And as a matter of fact he does 
this in vii. 72. 1, yevouévns 8 ioxupas rijs vavpaxias Kal moddh@v vedv 
dudorépors Kal avOpwrwv drodouévw, xré, “As the sea-fight had been 
stubborn and many ships on both sides, as well as men, had perished, 
etc.” Iam quite ready to believe that Thucydides was not only per- 
sonifying ships here, but may have had in mind a famous speech of 
Hector’s (8 498): viv épdaunv vijds 7’ dd€éoas kal ravras ’Axatods || ay 
amovoorhoewv mpoti "INov qveudecoar, “I thought but now to make 
havoc of the ships and all the Achaeans and depart back again to 
windy Ilios.” Someone may object here that Thucydides’ appli- 
cation of dodouéywr to ships is due merely to the collocation with 
avOpwrwv, the concise Thucydides, knowing his meaning would be 
clear, leaving the participle to do duty with both nouns. But before 
we admit this objection as valid, let us see what else may “perish” 
in Thucydides besides men. After a description of the distressing 
situation at Athens resulting from the menace of the Lacedaemonian 
fortress at Decelea, Thucydides concludes chapter 28 with these 
words, ai ev yap dardvar oby duoiws kal mpiv, GANG TOANG pelfous 
kabéoracav, dow kal peifwr 6 wodEuos Hv, ai 5& mpdcodor arwdXvrTO, 
“For their expenses were not on the same scale as before, but had 
become far greater, inasmuch as the war was greater, and their 
revenues were failing [lit. perishing].’”’ And in this same gloomy 
description of the ills of Athens is found a still bolder bit of personi- 
fication (chap. 27. 3), woAAd €Bdarre Tovs ’AOnvaious kal év Tots 
Tp@rov mpayyatwv 7’ pw kal dvOpwrwy Pbopg éexaxwoe TA Tpayyara, 
“‘Decelea did great injury to the Athenians and was among the very 
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chief sources of damage to their cause by loss of property and destruc- 
tion of men.” Even Kriiger, who more than any other scholar has 
pointed out poetic usage in Thucydides, and indeed first set me on 
that quest, objected to the use of dA€pw with xpnuatwv: ‘‘dr€pw, 
das ich auf Giiter bezogen von guten Schriftstellern nicht gebraucht 
wiisste, scheint Glossem zu ¢@opq¢; Valla hatte es wohl nicht (Kr. 
Brichst, p. 52). Nichts beweist vii. 28. 4.”” But with all deference 
to, and reverence for, the great Kriiger, I insist, with Classen, that the 
use of ai mpdcodo. arwddvrTo in chapter 28 justifies and protects 
dd€0pw xpnuarwyv here, and vice versa.! 

A discussion of the personification of Greek ships may be followed 
by that of 7éXs, especially as in our examples 76Ats is almost certainly 
personified as “ship of state,” e.g., iv. 59. 1, odre moNews dv éXaxiorNs, 
& Duedkuorar, rods Adyous rornoouar ovre movoupévns padioTa TO 
modéuw, “It is not as the representative of a very weak city, O Sice- 
liotes, nor of one that is most distressed by the war, that I shall 
make my address.”’ It is the use of the verb zoveiy as applied to 
moXs, as in the examples cited above with vais, that makes me find 
here a personification not only of wéXs, but of wéAts personified as 
“ship of state.” See again viii. 64. 4, EuvéBn ody abrots waduora & 
€BobdovTo, THY ToALY TE AKLVdivWs dpPodcba Kal Tov évavTUWodpeEVoY ShuoV 
karadedvobat, “There happened then what they most wished, the city 
was reformed [lit. righted itself, like an upturned boat] without danger 
to themselves, and the demos that would have opposed them was 
overthrown.”’ Here again we have a personification of dds, and 
even more certainly than in the preceding example it is personified 
as ‘‘ship of state.’”? 

In the poets a city or a state may not only “labor [be distressed] ’’ 
in war, like a ship in a storm, and again like an overturned ship 
“right itself,” but also be “sick,’’ just like the citizens that compose 
it. Such a personification is found in Thucydides ii. 31, dxuafovons 
ére THS TOAEwWS Kal obw vevoonxvias, “the city being still in its prime 
and not yet plague-stricken.’”* 


1 Homer applies 8AAvsuc to all sorts of inanimate things, e.g., i. 413. 415; K 186; 
8 49, 98; 5318; 7117; X586; 091. Cf. Aesch. Agam. 1001; Eur. Alc. 415; I.7. 1108. 
So @vzicxw in the poets: Pind. Frg. 86; Aesch. Choeph. 846; Soph. O. C.611. Cf. 
Aristophanes, making fun of Euripides (Ran. 986), 7d rpdB\vov 7d wepvowdy TéOvnKé p01, 
“‘my cup of yesteryear is dead.”’ 


2 Cf. ii. 60. 2. 


3 Cf. Hdt. v. 22; Dem. ix. 39; xviii. 45. 
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If the state may be represented as stricken with disease, it is 
natural that the figure should be extended so as to include its healing, 
and such a personification we have in vi. 14, 76 pév Ave Tods voyous 
My) mera Too@VS’ Gy paptipww aitiay oxeiv, THs b¢ TOAEWSs BovAevoapérns 
iarpds Gv yevéoOa, “to break the law in the presence of so many wit- 
nesses would not be to incur blame, but to become a healer of the 
state that has made a bad decision.”” The state that is stricken 
with disease and may find a healer is also represented as growing old 
in Thucydides vi. 18. 6, kai tiv rod, Gv pev Hovxatn, TpiperBai TE 
aitiy wepi aitnv, domwep kai GAdo TL, Kal TWavTwv Thy émioTHunv 
éyynpacecOa, ‘and the state, if it be inactive, will wear itself out, 
just like anything else, and will grow old in its knowledge of every- 
thing.” 

In the discussion of a passage in ii. 91. 3 above, we saw that when 
the fleeing Athenian ship whirled round an anchored merchantman, 
struck the foremost pursuing Peloponnesian vessel amidships, and 
sank her, “at this sudden and unexpected feat the Peloponnesians 
were dismayed.” In Thucydides’ 680s éurirre I am inclined to 
find the son of Ares, ®oBos didos vids Gua kparepds kai arapBys (N 399), 
who, in Homer’s world and in Hesiod’s and Aeschylus’, kept company 
with Terror and Strife: A 440, Aewuds 7’ dé BbBos Kal “Epis &pyorov 
meuavia, “Terror and Fear and Strife, whose fury wearieth not.’”! 
This @é8os is opposed to Oapaos in Plato Legg. 644c; but Aeschylus 
had already brought the two into contrast, Theb. 256, @apcos didors, 
Abovea mod€uov PdBov. Perhaps Thucydides had in mind this 
Aeschylean passage, for just a few lines below the expression dos 
éurimre:, the next chapter (92) opens with rods & ’A@nvaious iddvras 
Tavra yiyvoueva Oapoos Te EXaBe kai ad évds Kededoparos éuBonoarres 
éx’ abrovs Spunoav, “courage seized the Athenians when they saw 
this and at a single word of command they raised a shout and dashed 
at them.” This is Homer’s @apaos, “courage” personified, and it is 
the only trace in Thucydides of this Homeric idiom, a construction 
rare elsewhere in prose.” 

To return to $68os, it was the same fear that the Peloponnesian 
commander warned his crew against in ii. 87. 4, dé8os yap uyjunv 


1Cf. A 37. 


2Cf. Hdt. i. 165; Xen. Cyrop. v. 5. 6; Plato Legg. 699c; Soph. Phil. 766; Hom. 
W 468, A 387, 5704. 
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éxrAnooe, Téexvn 5é Gvev axis ovdév wpede?, “for fear knocks memory 
out, and skill without strength does no good.’ 6(os is personified 
again in the pathetic plea of the Plataeans not to be sacrificed by 
Spartans to their inveterate Theban enemies, iii. 54. 5, kal duiv, 
Aaxedarporior, idia, drerep 67 péy.oros PbBos TepréoTy THY DTapTyy pera 
Tov cecopov Tov és TOaunv Eikwrwv aroocravrwy, 7d TpiTov pépos Huey 
abrav ékeréupaper és érixovpiav’ dy ovx eixds duvnuoveiv, “And to 
your aid, O Lacedaemonians, just when very great fear encompassed 
Sparta, after the earthquake, when the Helots had gone in revolt to 
Ithome, we sent a third of our own citizens. These things should 
not be forgotten.” 

A bolder personification than $6fos is xémos in vii. 40. 4. The 
Athenians had been deceived by a trick proposed to the Syracusans 
by their cleverest pilot, the Corinthian Aristo, and forced to put 
out hastily and in bad order, most of them without food. For some 
time the two fleets held off, guarding against each other, then 
Thucydides says (vii. 40. 4), recta otk éb6xer rots “A@nvaios bd 
opav air&v dayéddovras Korw adioxerBar, GAN’ ércxeipe Sri TaXLOTA, 
“ After a while the Athenians thought best not to delay any longer 
and be self-beaten by weariness [lit. be overcome], but to attack as 
soon as possible.” But weakness from hunger on their own part 
and the heavy prows of the Syracusan vessels soon proved too much 
for them, and they had to seek refuge behind their own line of trans- 
port boats. Very naturally the commentators shake their heads at 
the phrase xomw aXioxeoOa. Kriiger calls it “ungewéhnlich’’; Stahl 
adopts Madvig’s conjecture dvadicoxeoOar. But compare ddodoar 
imvw, Aesch. Eum. 67; pavia adobs, Soph. Az. 216; Oavatw adovar, 
Hom. © 281; bm’ épwros adG@vat, Plato Phaedr. 252c. It is the same 
kind of personification of irvos that we have in Hom. B 34. 


PERSONIFICATION OF ABSTRACTS 


After the remarkable description of the plague which wrought 
such fearful havoc at Athens and among the troops at Potidaea, and of 
the coincident Peloponnesian invasion of Attica, we are told that a 
change came over the spirit of the Athenians. They blamed Pericles, 
because he had persuaded them to go to war, as the author of all their 


1Cf. ii. 38, ) Tépyes 7d AUMypdv ExAHooen. 
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troubles. He goes before the assembly to encourage and hearten 
them, and when he tells them not to worry over the loss of property, 
which is, as it were, only “the garden of the house, the superfluous 
ornament of wealth,” but to be anxious about freedom and preserve 
that, for it would recover all the rest (ii. 62. 3), freedom (é\evBepia) 
suddenly becomes an active agent; and the chapter winds up in this 
way: Kal THv TOApay ard THs duolas Thxns H Ebveots éx TOU brépppovos 
éxupwrépay mapéxerar, édmidu TE Hooov morebe, is év TO drdpw 7 
ioxbs, yuoun 5 ard Trav brapxdvTwr, js BeBarorépa 7 mpdvora, “and 
daring, when fortune is impartial, from a consciousness of its 
superiority is made more secure by intelligence, and trusts less to 
hope, whose strength lies in perplexity, but more in judgment, whose 
foresight is surer.”” Note how all sorts of abstractions here become 
agents: roAua, Tixn, Ebveots, éXmris, youn. 

There is another fine example of the personification of ré\ua in 
Pericles’ funeral oration, ii. 41. 4, cal obdév mpoodeduevor obre ‘Ounpov 
érravérou ore boris Erect wey TO adtixa TépPe, Tov 8 Epywr tiv bré- 
voray } adnbera BrdwWer, dAAA Tacav yey Oadaccay Kal viv éoBardv TH 
huerépa ToAUN KaTavayKacarTes yevéoOar, Tavraxod dé uynueta Kaxdv 
Te Kayabay didva Evyxarotxioavres, “we shall need no Homer to sing 
our praise, nor any other poet, whose verses will give delight for the 
moment, though his representation of the facts will be marred by 
the truth. Nay, we have compelled every land to give access to our 
daring, and have everywhere planted everlasting memorials both of 
evil to foes and of good to friends.” ‘So, for a moment,” says 
Lamb,! “he will make Truth—though she had no special cult—a 
greater person than Homer, and go on to exalt Athenian Daring to 
the glory of a conquering invader.” 

In Diodotus’ masterly plea to the Athenians, to save them from 
incurring the enormous guilt of adopting Cleon’s proposal to put to 
death all the Mytilenaean men and enslave their women and children, 
we have another group of personifications of abstract conceptions. 
The passage is iii. 45. 4-6. Here the actors are poverty (eva), 
wealth (é£ovgia), hope (éAzis), passionate love (€ows), fortune (rix7), 
and human nature (4v0pwreca dicots). Another good example of the 
personification of rixy is found in vii. 68. 1. 

1 Clio Enthroned, p. 223. 
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In the beginning of Diodotus’ speech in behalf of the Mytilenae- 
ans, there is perhaps a personification of raxos, “haste,” édpyn, 
“anger,” edBovdta, “good counsel,’ and dvoa, “thoughtlessness” ; 
and when in the next sentence words become the teachers of deeds 
we are sure that Thucydides is personifying (iii. 42. 1). 

In v. 65. 2 occurs an interesting example of personification of 
mpofupia, untimely “zeal” on the part of King Agis, and the dilatory 
tactics of another Spartan king, Archidamus, rise up on another 
occasion to accuse him (ii. 18. 3), # re év 7@ "IoOue éxipov} yevouévn 
Kal KaTa THY GAAnvV Topeiav H TXoAQLOTNS HiéBarev abrov, wadoTa, 5é 1H év 
Tn Oivon érioxeots, “and the delay at the Isthmus brought him into 
bad repute and further the leisurely way in which the march was 
made, but most of all the halt at Oenoe.’”’ We have here personi- 
fication of the abstracts émiuovn, cxoAadrns and érioxeows with dié- 
Badev. Two Homeric terms in the sentence seem to indicate that 
Homer was not far from Thucydides’ mind at the moment, namely, 
tvvaywyn and érioxeois. The former, in this sense, occurs only here 
in Thucydides, and is a reminiscence of the Homeric ouvdyew "Apna 
or pda “Apnos (B 381; E861; = 149) or cuvayew xparepiy dopivnv 
(7 764); the latter, in the meaning “delay,’’ seems to have only 
Homeric precedent (p 451). 

A like personification is that of ryuwpia in iv. 62. 4, Tyuwpia yap 
ok ebruxe? Stkaiws, Ste Kal ddixetrar’ ovd’ iaxds BéEBauov Sidr Kal ebedATL, 
“for vengeance has no right to succeed because it has suffered in- 
justice, nor is might secure because it has good hope.’ Finally there 
is a striking personification of unxav7 in iv. 100. 1. The Boeotians, 
with their Peloponnesian allies, were attacking the rampart of Delium, 
which was held by the Athenians, xai unxaviv mpoonyayov, hrep 
elXev airé, ‘and they brought up an engine, which took it.” Kriiger’s 
conjecture 7 has the support of some manuscripts. ‘‘ Die Personifika- 
tion wire hier unzeitig kiihn,”’ he thinks. But Classen cites ii. 71. 1, 
ai unxaval obdéev wpédour, “their engines profited naught.” Certainly 
if ever an engine deserved to be personified, it was the one described 
in this chapter. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


1Cf. Dio Cass. xliv. 27. 











THE FIFTH FORM OF ‘DISCOVERY’ IN THE POETICS 
OF ARISTOTLE 


By Lane Cooper 


The universal longing for knowledge is the keynote in the philos- 
ophy of Aristotle; doubtless the most familiar sentence in his works 
is the opening maxim of the Metaphysics: ‘All men by nature desire 
to know.’ And the satisfaction of this desire is to him the basic 
pleasure, not only in the pursuit of science and philosophy, but also 
in the realm of art, and hence of poetry. When we see a face drawn 
to the life, the difference between the work of the artist and the 
living original occasions a moment of suspense—there is a sudden 
inference, we catch the resemblance, and we cry out in recognition: 
‘Why that is he! That is the man we know so well.’ So (one may 
add) the hasty reader, snatching at delight, foregoes the cumulative 
satisfaction to be had from the successive disclosures of a long story, 
and skips to the end of the book to know at once the main outcome 
of the whole. Or again (to return to Aristotle), the essential mark of 
genius in a poet is the ability to discover the underlying resemblances 
of things that are superficially unlike, the power being shown in his 
command of figurative language—similes, for instance. And again, 
the style which gives the greatest pleasure is that in which the 
current diction, instantly intelligible, is diversified with just the right 
admixture of strange or rare terms—archaic words and the like. 
The perfection of style is to be clear without being ordinary; an 
infusion of the less familiar, so long as we do not convert our 
language into an enigma or a jargon, gives opportunity for a suc- 
cession of delights arising from the recognition of meanings. Aristotle 
does not say all this, but I trust no injury has been done to his remarks 
on diction if we detect in them a latent resemblance to other parts 
of his theory. 

There can at all events be no question as to the importance he 
attaches to that element in the plot of a drama or an epic poem which 
he calls ‘Discovery’ (dvayvwpuois), or, as we sometimes render it, 


‘Recognition.’ Like other terms found in the Poetics, this may be 
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taken first in a more general sense, and then in a more special or 
technical sense. Discovery in general is simply a transition from 
ignorance to knowledge. You may discover the identity of a person, 
or of your dog Argus, or of inanimate, even casual, things. You may 
discover the solution of a riddle propounded by the Sphinx. You 
may discover that such and such a thing has or has not occurred, or 
that you yourself have or have not done a particular deed. Thus 
Oedipus discovers, or thinks he discovers, all sorts of things true or 
untrue—that Creon is plotting against him; that Teiresias is basely 
involved in the plot; that he, the hero, could not have killed his 
father and married his mother, fulfilling the oracle, since he discovers 
that Polybus and Merope are dead; that the dead Polybus and 
Merope were not after all his parents; that the man he killed at the 
crossroads was his father, and the queen he subsequently married, 
his mother; that, as Teiresias had said, he himself, Oedipus, is the 
accursed defiler of the land whom he has been seeking. ‘Oedipus’ 
is the final answer to the riddle of the Sphinx. All the while 
the unfamiliar, as it is added on, is converted into the familiar; the 
unexpected turns out to be the very thing we were awaiting, and the 
unknown stranger is seen to be the firstborn of the house—who must 
again become a stranger, and yet again seek a familiar home and 
final resting-place, no longer at outlandish Thebes but here in the 
neighborhood of our own Athens, at the grove beloved of his and our 
poet. And all the while we, with Oedipus, desire further knowledge, 
and our desire, momentarily baffled, is as constantly satisfied—until 
the entire design of the poet is unfolded and we know all. Even 
when the knowledge is painful the satisfaction is a satisfaction. 
And for us, the spectators, the pain is tempered, since we behold it, 
not in real life, but in a spectacle whose close resemblance to reality 
—with a difference—keeps us inferring, and saying: ‘Ah, so it is— 
just like human fortune and misfortune as we see it every day!’ The 
story itself, being traditional, is familiar, yet old and far away; and 
it now has an admixture of the strange and rare which only Sophocles 
could give it. How delightful to learn—to discover fundamental 
similarity under superficial difference! 

So much for Discovery in general. More specifically, in the 
technical sense, a Discovery is the recognition, in a drama or the 
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like, of the identity of one or more persons by one or more others. 
A may know B, and then B must learn the identity of A, or the mutual 
ignorance of both may pass into mutual recognition, causing love or 
hate, and hence pleasure or pain, to one or both; but, if the poet does 
his work aright, always with pleasure to the man who sees the play 
or hears the story—the pleasure of inferring and learning. In 
particular, the poet must let his audience do its own observing and 
draw its own inferences without too much obvious assistance. We 
do not want formal proofs of identity, the display of birthmarks, 
scars, or tokens—necklaces and so on. Nor do we want a purely 
artificial declaration from the unknown individual, with no preceding 
incident to make it necessary. Tokens and declarations are the last 
resource of a feeble or nodding poet, who has forgotten that all men 
desire to learn by inference and must not be cheated of the universal 
satisfaction. They like to fancy themselves wholly responsible for 
their own mental operations; they do not wish to have their wits 
insulted. 

The various kinds of Discovery, in the more technical sense, are, 
according to Aristotle, six in number. Of these, the first is that 
brought about by signs or tokens; the second is the formal declara- 
tion; the third is the one effected by memory, when the occasion 
stirs a man’s emotions, and his display of feeling reveals who he 
must be; and the fourth is that resulting from inference, when one 
agent in a drama identifies another by a process of reasoning. It is 
easy to see that these four divisions (and indeed all six) are not 
mutually exclusive, since, for example, a scar might be subsidiary to a 
declaration, or serve to stir a memory; or a necklace, or a bow, or a 
garment might prompt an inference. The fifth is the ‘synthetic’ (or 
‘composite,’ or fictitious—otherwise fallacious or false, or perhaps 
‘concocted’) Discovery, and is the form I wish specially to examine 
in the latter part of this article. The sixth is the best form. In it 
the identity of the hero, say, is revealed, not by a scar, or by his own 
declaration (artificially dragged in by the poet), or by his weeping 
when he hears the tale of his wanderings told by another; or by an 
inference made by his long-lost sister, but through the inevitable 
sequence of incident after incident in the plot itself. Here the 
action of the reader’s mind follows the very action of the play, and 
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the pleasure of learning the particular identity is but one item in an 
orderly series—in that passage from ignorance to knowledge which is 
effected by the work as a whole. 

And pleasure, we must recollect, is not a state of being, but a 
form of action. The right functioning of the mind is pleasure. 
Pleasure and free activity are convertible terms. Thus the emphasis 
of the Poetics is always laid upon what is rational and orderly. An 
excess of delight occurs when a regular advance from antecedent to 
consequent brings a sudden addition to our knowledge; when by a 
rapid, unlabored, logical inference the desire to know the truth is 
satisfied. All learning is essentially rapid; the recognition dawns, 
then comes as a flash of pleasure. 

Yet the poet has a use for what is not strictly true and logical. 
Even the irrational may escape censure if it be made plausible. 
And the marvelous is sweet. It is legitimate too to represent a 
dramatic character as deceiving himself or another, the poet being 
aware that it is hard for a man swayed by anger, or fear, or any other 
powerful emotion to see and tell the exact truth. People are always 
magnifying the things that comfort their self-love and minifying 
whatever may ruffle or hurt it. Then there are characters who like 
to mystify their fellows, as well as those who deceive for some obvious 
advantage. The poet must on occasion set before us a crafty Odys- 
seus, who delights in all manner of wiles. It requires art also to 
portray the slippery Clytaemnestra, not to mention the lying Lady 
Macbeth. Superior mental activity as such is ever interesting, and 
the false inferences of the deceived are not unpleasing, but the 
reverse, unless they exceed the bounds of the credible. Furthermore, 
as we have seen, a slight admixture of the strange or rare gives a 
spice to the known and obvious. In fact, we all like to add a little 
something in the telling of a tale—with a view to pleasing the neigh- 
bor who hears it. 

Accordingly, in his discussion of epic poetry Aristotle says 
(1460 a 17-26): 


That the marvelous is a source of pleasure may be seen by the way in 
which people add to a story [mpoorévres]; for they always embellish the 
facts in the belief that it will gratify the listeners. Yet it is Homer above 
all who has shown the rest of us how a lie ought to be told [in effect: who 
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has shown how a poet ought to represent Odysseus, for example, deceiving 
some other personage]. The essence of the method is the use of a para- 
logism, as follows: Suppose that whenever A exists or comes to pass, B 
must exist or occur. Men think, if the consequent B exists, the antecedent 
A must also—but the inference is illegitimate. For the poet, then, the 
right method is this: if the antecedent A is untrue, and if there is some- 
thing else, B, which would necessarily exist or occur if A were true, one 
must add on [rpocOdiva] the B; for, knowing the added detail to be true, 
we ourselves mentally proceed to the fallacious inference that the antece- 
dent A is likewise true. We may take an instance from the ‘Bath Scene’ 
in the Odyssey. 


Turning to the ‘Bath Scene’ in Odyssey 19, we see the force of 
Aristotle’s illustration. Here Odysseus, disguised in rags, wishes to 
convince Penelope that he, the Beggar, has seen the real Odysseus 
alive=A,afalsehood. Accordingly, he adds an accurate description 
of the hero’s clothing=B. Penelope knows B to be true, since the 
garments came from her. If A were true, that is, if the Beggar had 
seen Odysseus, the natural consequence, B, would be a true descrip- 
tion of the clothing. From the truth of B, Penelope mistakenly infers 
the occurrence of A and believes the Beggar. The illusion, which is 
shared by anyone who hears the story, witnesses to the artistic 
method of the poet.” 

At this point it is well to remember several things. First of all 
there are the words mpooriévres and mpocbeivac (compounds of 
TiOnur), used in the sense of ‘adding to,’ as if putting together truth 
and falsehood were characteristic of deception. Then there is the 


1 Here and subsequently I follow, with little deviation, my ‘amplified rendering,’ 
Aristotle on the Art of Poetry (p. 82). 


2 Ibid., pp. 82-83. It is interesting to see in detail how Homer makes Odysseus 
add on the B (Odyssey 19. 218 ff., translation of Butcher and Lang): 

‘Tell me what manner of raiment he was clothed in about his body, and what 
manner of man he was himself, and tell me of his fellows that went with him.’ 

Then Odysseus of many counsels answered her saying: ‘Lady, it is hard for one so 
long parted from him to tell thee all this, for it is now the twentieth year since he went 
thither and left my country. Yet even so I will tell thee as I see him in spirit. Goodly 
Odysseus wore a thick, purple mantle, twofold, which had a brooch fashioned in gold, 
with a double covering for the pins, and on the face of it was a curious device: a hound 
in his forepaws held a dappled fawn, and gazed on it as it writhed. And all men 
marveled at the workmanship, how, wrought as they were in gold, the hound was 
gazing on the fawn and strangling it, and the fawn was writhing with his feet and striving 
to flee. Moreover, I marked the shining doublet about his body, as it were the skin 
of a dried onion, so smooth it was, and glistering as the sun; truly many women looked 
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logical term paralogism (7apada7y.cyés) employed in the same con- 
nection. Again, it must be borne in mind that the stock example of a 
liar could hardly be any other than Odysseus. Finally we are to 
recall that Aristotle remarks in the Poetics (1459 614-15) upon the 
number of Discoveries in the Odyssey; the poem is, he says, an 
example of an involved plot, since Discovery is employed through- 
out, and it is a story of character. The incident of the false tidings, 
just mentioned, has in fact the nature of an erroneous recognition 
effected in the heroine by the disguised hero, and might suggest the 
title ‘Odvoceis pevdayyedos referred to by Aristotle in another passage 
which we are about to discuss—save that there it does not fit the case. 

And now we have arrived at the special topic of this paper. The 
fifth form of Discovery described in the Poetics has obviously puzzled 
the commentators. The meaning of the name applied to it, cvvOern, 
has not been made clear. To translate this by ‘composite’ does not 
help very much unless we know the nature of the thing described— 
a better plan would be to transliterate and say ‘synthetic’; and the 
example supplied by Aristotle from some poem or lay called Odysseus 
the False Messenger, or Odysseus with the False Tidings, leaves us very 
uncertain of our facts. The text is doubtful at two points. Were 
it not, any translation would still be conjectural, since the reference 
is too brief, and of the two parties to the Discovery we cannot be 
sure who recognizes and who is recognized. 

Even so, more light can be thrown on the passage. Bywater, 
for example, has not done so well with this difficulty as with others in 
the Poetics. But since his masterly edition may fairly be thought to 
sum up our present knowledge of that work, it may be well to begin 
with his text and translation of the passage, and to append his note 
on the meaning of it. Thereupon I shall give, with a few minor 


thereon and wondered. Yet another thing will I tell thee, and do thou ponder it in 
thy heart. I know not if Odysseus was thus clothed upon at home, or if one of his 
fellows gave him the raiment as he went on board the swift ship, or even it may be some 
stranger. .... 

So he spake, and in her heart he stirred yet more the desire of weeping, as she 
knew the certain tokens that Odysseus showed her. So when she had taken her fill 
of tearful lament, then she answered him, and spake saying: 

‘Now verily, stranger, thou that even before wert held in pity, shalt be dear and 
honorable in my halls, for it was I who gave him these garments, even such as thou 
namest, and folded them myself, and brought them from the chamber, and added 
besides the shining brooch to be his jewel.’ 
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changes, the rendering and translation I arrived at in my ‘amplified 
version,’ and shall then subjoin a few reflections that have sub- 
sequently occurred to me. 

Bywater reads (1455 a 12-16): 


éorw S€ tis Kai ovvberi éx mapadroypod Tod Barépov, olov év ro 'Odvecet 
TH PevdayyeAy’ Td piv yap [7d] rdfov py yuicer bar 5 ody éEwpdxer, Td 8 ds 
dy éxeivou dvayvwpiodvros a Tovrov roujoa rapadoywo pos. 


For the last word, following Vahlen, he accepts the reading of MS 
Riccardianus 46 (confirmed by the Arabic version of the Poetics), 
rejecting the better authority of MS Parisinus 1741, which gives 
mapadoyiopov; and he translates: 


There is, too, a composite Discovery arising from bad reasoning on the 
side of the other party. An instance of it is in Ulysses the False Messenger: 
he said he should know the bow—which he had not seen; but to suppose 
from that that he would know it again (as though he had once seen it) was 
bad reasoning. 


Bywater’s note on the passage is this: 


éx mapadoywpov: cf. a4 ék ovAAoywpov. Vahlen, who connects this 
directly with ovvOery, supposes the two factors in the Discovery to be a 
ovdAAoyiopds on the side of the one, and a rapaAoyopds on the side of the other 
of the two parties; ‘quae [scil. dvayvaprors] ut ex simplici unius ratiocinatione 
prodire, ita composita esse potest alterius ex syllogismo, paralogismo alterius’ 
(cf. also the discussion in his Zur Kritik Aristotelischer Schriften, p. 16). 
The illustration, however, from the "Odvoce's Wevddyyedos does not seem to 
imply anything more than an erroneous inference by one party (xapadoyiopos 
6 Oarépov) from some statement made by the other. The reasoning in this 
instance Aristotle appears to regard as the illogical parallel to that in the 
Choephoroe: just as the recognition of Orestes by Electra came about through 
& ovAAoywwpds on her part, so that of A by B, the two personages in the 
"Odveceds WevddyyeAos, is supposed to come about through a mapadoyopds on 
the part of the latter. The fallacy to be found there may have arisen from 
the ambiguity of the word ‘know.’ A having said, ‘I shall know the bow,’ 
B may have taken this to mean that he would ‘know it again’ (évayvwp.otvros) 
—which was not true (cf. 6 odx éwpdxe). In our ignorance of the play 
and its plot it is idle to speculate further as to the way in which the actual 
Discovery may have been worked out in it. The present is one of many 
passages showing Aristotle’s affection for the forms of logic even when dealing 
with matters of poetry (see on 16, 14546 28).! 


1 Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, pp. 237-38. 
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Bywater’s interpretation here suffers from his neglect to observe 
that, as chapter 16 of the Poetics deals with Discovery in the technical 
sense, and as the examples of the other forms involve the recognition 
of persons, with or without the use of tokens, so in the illustration of 
the fifth form what is said of the bow must be subsidiary to the 
recognition of a person. He seems to have been misled too by what 
is probably an accidental word-echo: yvwoerPar—édvayrwpwirtos. 
But here yvwoeo@ar is an indirect quotation of something uttered by 
a character in a poem of unknown authorship, while dvayvwpwivtos 
is a part of the technical language (cf. dvayvwpuors) of the Poetics. 
Furthermore the whole theory of the treatise and Aristotle’s general 
use in it of the word movety irresistibly lead one to think of rroufoa: as 
referring to the activity of the poet. My own rendering of the 
passage in question is, I hope, clearer, at least to the sort of student 
I originally had in mind. I preface it only by saying that it assumes 
the accusative rapadoy.iopdr to be correct, and with the remark that 
I translate ovvern, not by ‘composite,’ but by ‘synthetic’ or ‘ficti- 
tious,’ though perhaps ‘concocted’ would convey the idea: 

Related to Discovery by inference is a kind of synthetic [or fictitious] 
Discovery where the poet causes A to be recognized through the false infer- 
ence of B [or through a logical deception practised by A upon B]. There is an 
example of this in Odysseus with the False Tidings. Here A says: ‘I shall know 
the bow’ (which he had not seen); but that B, forsooth, should recognize A 
through this is to represent a false inference [i.e., to poetize a paralogism]. 

I now wish to add these reflections. The word ovv@ern is here 
associated with a Discovery that is deceptive or false, and with 
Odysseus, the stock example of success in deceit. The mention of a 
paralogism, too, instantly reminds us of what Aristotle says concern- 
ing. Homer and his correct method in the telling of a lie, where the 
example is again that of Odysseus effecting a false Discovery, and 
where the notion of lying is that of adding something true to some- 
thing false (rpooriévres, mpooGeivar). ‘Composite,’ then, may be 
misleading as a translation of ovv#ern, which rather expresses the 
result when the false A and the added B are put together. The 
Greek adjective, it is true, can hardly have the same force here as 
in Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound 686 (avv@érovs éyous = ‘lying 
speeches’); we need some term like ‘fictitious’-—one with no necessary 
connotation of what is morally wrongful. 
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There is nothing morally objectionable in employing this kind 
of Discovery. It is not the best kind, for that grows out of the 
incidents of the plot; but if the poet wishes to represent a character - 
producing a false recognition, let the device be used in the proper 
way—ws det. You must mention the false A, but not dwell upon it. 
You must put in the B, and, as Homer makes the Beggar do in 
describing the garments to Penelope, you must keep on adding to the 
description. In spite of Bywater’s warning that ‘it is idle to specu- 
late further as to the way in which the actual Discovery may have 
been worked out’ in Odysseus with the False Tidings, it is tempting 
to think of this unknown drama or epic lay in connection with the 
nineteenth book of the Odyssey, and to imagine Odysseus appearing 
in disguise and then proving his identity by a detailed description of 
his ancient bow, or perhaps offering to pick out this weapon from a 
number of others, and thus imposing upon the guileless. Something 
similar is found in Odyssey 23, where the hero, having previously 
(Odyssey 19) brought false tidings of himself, now reveals his identity 
to his doubting spouse, proving it by a circumstantial description of 
their nuptial bed, which on this occasion ‘he had not seen.’ 

Some of these thoughts were obviously in my mind when my 
‘amplified rendering’ was published. But since then the whole 
question of the synthetic or ‘concocted’ Discovery has become more 
intelligible to me through the observation of actual instances of the 
device in literature. Aristotle was simply dealing with observed 
facts, so that, when a point in his conception of the drama or of epic 
poetry is obscure, the best way of illuminating it is, not to theorize 
immoderately on his text, but to compare it with the practice of 
poets. Every one of his kinds of Discovery can be illustrated from 
Homer. How could it be otherwise in view of the allusion in the 
Poetics to dvayvwpiois in the Odyssey? But I have hit upon at 
least two very pertinent examples from the biblical account of 
Joseph and his brethren (which might be described in Aristotle’s 
words as ‘a complex story—there is Discovery throughout—and one 
of character’). 

Thus (Gen. 37:31-33): 


And they took Joseph’s coat, and killed a kid of the goats, and dipped 
the coat in the blood; and they sent the coat of many colors, and they brought 
it to their father, and said: ‘This have we found; know now whether it be 
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thy son’s coat or no.’ And he knew it, and said: ‘It is my son’s coat; an 
evil beast hath devoured him; Joseph is without doubt rent in pieces.’ 


In other words, the sons supply the B, the father infers the A, and 
the concocted’ Discovery is effected by a paralogism. The writer 
of the story understood a point in his art—rotjoa tapadoyiouov— 
and knew how to represent a lie—evd7 Aéyev ws det. In fact, he is 
specially given to using this form of recognition. Potiphar’s wife 
caused Potiphar to make a false Discovery by means of Joseph’s 
garment, which she laid up by her ‘until his lord came home.’ 


And she spake unto him according to these words, saying: “The Hebrew 
servant which thou hast brought unto us came in unto me to mock me. And 
it came to pass, as I lifted up my voice and cried, that he left his garment with 
me, and fled out.’ And it came to pass, when his master heard the words of 
his wife, which she spake unto him, saying, ‘After this manner did thy 
servant to me,’ that his wrath was kindled. And Joseph’s master took 
him, and put him into the prison [cf. Gen. 39:7-20]. 


And Joseph himself practised upon his brethren in somewhat 
similar fashion. Twice they found every man’s money in his sack’s 
mouth, and on the second occasion the silver cup of the great 
Egyptian diviner in Benjamin’s sack. 

If it be objected that the story in Genesis is historical, and that 
we must not attribute too much to the originality of the writer, there 
is an excellent reply in the Poetics itself (1451 b 29-32): 


And even if he happens to take a subject from history, he is none the 
less a poet for that; for there is nothing to hinder certain actual events from 
possessing the ideal quality of a probable or necessary sequence; and it is by 
virtue of representing this quality in such events that he is their poet. 


It is obvious that false Discoveries ave not restricted to the single 
type illustrated by Odysseus with the False Tidings. A mistaken 
recognition might occur when no deceit was intended by either party. 
Nevertheless the poet would need to know how to bring it about, and 
the principle would always be the same—a mistaken inference from 
the known B to the seemingly necessary antecedent A. The New 
Comedy of Greece must have been full of incidents turning upon 
both innocent mistakes and guileful deceptions with regard to iden- 
tity. It is easy to find examples enough in Plautus and Terence. 
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As for the modern drama, need one mention Shakespeare’s Comedy of 
Errors? And in Shakespearean tragedy, what of the false inferences 
of Othello, misled by Iago, or of Edmund’s deception of his father in 
King Lear? 

All men by nature desire to know; all like to see good repre- 
sentations of the human mind in action; and nearly all delight to see 
false inferences well portrayed—if the mystery is finally cleared, and 
every mistake resolved. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 








TEXTUAL NOTES ON PHAEDRUS 


By J. P. Posteate 


As this paper will deal in large measure with the evidence for the 
text of Phaedrus which is supplied by his mediaeval paraphrasts, it 
will be as well to indicate at the outset the limits within which that 
evidence can be used. Of its utility if employed with discernment 
there can now be no question. M. Havet’s restorations of the read- 
ing at App. 26. 1 lupus for lepus and of the order of verses in iii. 7. 11 
ff., 21-24 to follow 10, are instances in point. 

Without traversing anew all the ground over which my prede- 
cessors have traveled I would refer to some cardinal points. In the 
first place a fable may be both in Phaedrus and a paraphrast and yet 
the paraphrast have not taken it from the fabulist. A good example 
is App. 13, the “ Widow and the Soldier,”’ with which the narrative 
in Romulus iii. 9 (Hervieux, les fabulistes Latins, II, 217) has only its 
subject in common. Secondly, in fables where Phaedrus was the 
original source, besides the involuntary alterations which must occur 
when a mediaeval Latinist is turning the verse of a classical writer 
into prose, there may be deviations and accretions due to the para- 
phrast himself. I imagine for example that no one will attribute to 
Phaedrus the insipid pendant to the catalogue of birds’ characteristics 
that we find in the Wissemburg collection (Hervieux, op. cit., p. 
188) and Romulus iv. 4, though in other lines these show a great deal 
of verbal resemblance to the Phaedrus fable iii. 18. Phaedrus had 
written, 10ff.: ‘“Fatorum arbitrio partes sunt uobis datae; / Tibi 
forma, uires aquilae, luscinio melos, / augurium coruo, laeua cornici 
omina.” What we find in Romulus is “ Tibi nitor et color et forma, 
maior uirtus aquilae, lusciniae cantus uocis, auguria sumit coruus,”’ 
then “grunnire accepit columba, dolet ritus [manifestly corrupt], 
gruis ostendit semper tempus et in oliva parit turdus; ficetula [for 
“ficedula’’] probanda pomis, lucifero gaudet hirundo, nudus sero 
uolat uespertilio, gallus nouit noctis horas,’ in which the mediaeval 
stamp is unmistakable. With these cautions in mind we shall be 


able to use with profit the evidence of versions often so close to their 
(CLAssicAL Pattowoey XIII, July,1918] 262 
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original that we can without appreciable effort transform their prose 
into the actual iambics of Phaedrus.' 

One of the chief uses of these paraphrases is that they help us 
now and again to track glosses or adscripts which have ousted the 
genuine reading from the manuscripts and from our text. A simple 
instance is i. 2. 27 ff.: 

Furtim igitur dant Mercurio mandata ad Jovem, 
adflictis ut succurrat. 'Tunc contra deus; 


“quia noluistis vestrum ferre, ‘inquit,’ bonum, 
malum perferte.”’ 


deus would have eluded observation but for the indications of the 
paraphrasts. Ademar (Hervieux, p. 139), who is closest of all to 
Phaedrus here (for ver. 26 he has “fugitant inertes uocesque prae- 
cludit metus,’”’ only putting uocesque for the fabulist’s uocem), gives 
“furtim mittunt per Mercurium mandata Ioui ut desistat. E contra 
Iupiter: quia noluistis ferre bonum ut feratis malum hunce sustinete 
malum,” ete. Wissemburg (ibid.,p.176) has “tunc rogare coeperunt: 
succurre, Iupiter, morimur: et contra altitonans: quia noluistis 
bonum sufferre, sustinete malum,” and Romulus who has amplified 
and embroidered considerably gives (ii. 1) “tune uoces cum lacrimis 
ad sydera tollunt: succurre, Iuppiter, morimur. E contra illis 
altitonans,” etc. The three candidates for the place of honor in 
Phaedrus’ sentence, deus, Iuppiter, altitonans, disappear directly we 
see what is behind, the equivalent and metrical Tonans. 
A parallel intrusion into the traditional text may be detected in 

i, 21. 3 ff.: 

defectus annis et desertus uiribus 

leo cum iaceret spiritum extremum trahens, 


aper fulmineis uenit ad eum dentibus 
et uindicauit ictu ueterem iniuriam. 


Our suspicions are aroused by the circumstance that P (the Pitho- 
eanus) has ad eum uenit, but D (the scheda Petri Danielis) wenit ad 
eum. Of the paraphrasts, Ademar (p. 136) has “super fulmineis 
uenit ad eum aper et dentibus se uindicauit, ictu ueteres iniurias 
infestans,” etc., Wissemburg (p. 169), ‘‘aper ad eum uenit iracundus 


1 This is especially true of the Fabulae Antiquae of Ademar, Hervieux, op. cit., 
pp. 131 ff. 
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spumans fulmineis dentibus et uindicauit ictum ueterem,’’ Romulus 
(p. 201), “‘aper ad eum uenit iratus spumans fulmineis dentibus et 
uindicauit ictum ueterem.” 

Can we doubt what this means, viz., that in the ultimate source of 
all our authorities the line appeared in this form: 


ad eum 
aper fulmineis spumans uenit dentibus, 


and that the vigorous spumans (of which Ademar’s super is a cor- 
ruption) should replace the useless ad eum of the Vulgate? Compare 
the close parallel in Martial, a reader of Phaedrus as we know, 
“fulmineo spumantis apri sum dente peremptus” (xi. 69. 9). Spu- 
mans or spumeus is in fact almost a standing epithet of aper (Vergil, 
Juvenal, Martial, Claudian). Cf. also Sen. Dial. iii. 1. 6, “‘spumant 
apris ora, dentes acuuntur attritu.”’ 

In i. 27. 4, a passage already corrected in part by M. Havet, a 
similar confrontation of our authorities will lead us to the truth: 


uulpes ad cenam dicitur ciconiam 
prior inuitasse et illi liquidam in patena 
posuisse sorbitionem. 


The variations of the paraphrasts are as follows: Ademar (p. 154), 
“posuit ili in scutella sorbitiunculam,” Wissemburg (p. 166), “coctas 
sorbitiunculas in marmore [corrected to -a] fudit,’”’ Romulus (p. 209), 
“posuit illi in catino sorbitionem liquidam.’”’ The Greek version as 
we find it in Plutarch Qu. Conu. i. 614 E F is nearest to the Wissem- 
burg paraphrase, oi d¢ rovaidra mpoBdAnpara Kxabtévres obdéy ay Tijs 
Aigwreiov yepavov kai ddwirexos érvexéorepor Tpds KoLwviay pavelev 
cv » ev ervos Te Auapdv KaTa AiBov tratelas KaTaxeapevn THY 
yépavov é5éEaro ovK ebwxouuévn, AAAA ‘Yedota Tacxovcayv. Not only 
has marmore this, presumably independent, confirmation, but it is 
supported by the discrepancy in the words used of the vessel by the 
other authorities, patina, scutella, catinus, which shows that this 
was not named but described. Accordingly M. Havet, who has 
also some very just remarks on the unmetrical character of the Vul- 
gate reading in patina liquidam, has rightly restored in marmore to the 
text. But he has not done so well in building upon ili, for which he 
substitutes léui in the sense of 7Aareias, a meaning it does not possess. 
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Illi has no more claim to respect than ad eum in the passage last 
discussed. Ponere without a dative is common enough of “serving 
up,” “putting on table’; Pers. i. 53, Mart. iv. 69. 2 may serve as 
examples. And the word we want to represent mAareias is patulo: 
ef. Verg. Aen. vii.115, “patulis . . . . quadris,”’ Juv. 3. 277, “patulas 
. .. « pelues”’; cf. Varro L. L. v. 120, “patenas a patulo dixerunt.” 
Phaedrus uses patulus for capacious, App. 23. 2. 
i. 5.6: sic est locutus partibus factis leo: 

ego primam tollo, nominor quoniam leo; 

secundam, quia sum fortis, tribuetis mihi; 

tum, quia plus ualeo, me sequetur tertia; 

malo adficietur, siquis quartam tetigerit. 
That rex should stand somewhere in the second line seems as certain 
as that fortis in the third should be changed to socius, Withof, or 
consors, Gow. After M. Havet’s discussion in his Critical Dis- 
quisition (ed. pp. 187 f.), it is superfluous for me to argue this point. 
It would seem moreover that it could only have stood by the side 
of quia in the last foot but one. This leaves us nominor and leo to 
deal with—suspicious both of them. The first I had already con- 
demned and conjectured that it concealed nomine before I read the 
note of Bentley in which nomine hoc “on this account”’ is proposed. 
But leo which Bentley kept (quia sum leo) is not less objectionable 
and even more suspicious, as just above it stands another leo. And 
yet it hardly hides the truth. Cluo, another form of clueo, “am 
called,” is the lightest of changes and will at once account for the 
appearance of nominor in the place of nomine hoc, ‘cluet, nominatur’ 
(Nonius 87. 28). The word was archaic in the time of Phaedrus and 
was used here as in Seneca’s jeu d’esprit on the emperor Claudius 7 
“exprome propere sede qua genitus cluas,”’ to ridicule the pretensions 
of a monarch. I may add that it escapes the objection which 
Bentley brings against nominor “non eo ceteris feris excellit quod 
nominetur sed quod sit leo.” For cluere often hardly differs from 
esse, as, e.g.,in Lucretius. For the sake of euphony we must arrange 
the words thus, 

ego primam tollo, nomine hoc rex quia cluo. 


Before leaving the passage I may note that we can see from the 
paraphrasts that an early (corrupt) variant for waleo was ueloz. 
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i. 6.1: Vicinis furis celebres uidit nuptias 

Aesopus et continuo narrare incipit: 

uxorem quondam Sol cum uellet ducere, 

clamorem ranae sustulere ad sidera. 
The indications of the paraphrasts point to the uicinis which M. Havet 
has restored for uicini; for f might easily fall out before f. But there 
are signs also, as indeed he suggests, of a lacuna, the paraphrasts 
agreeing in adding interueniens (Wissemburg) or its equivalent cum 
interuenisset (Romulus), (interuenit dicens, Ademar), in addition to 
which narrare seems to desire an object. 

Perhaps we should add after 2, 
conuiuis interueniens talem fabulam. 


For talem fabulam compare talem fabellam (i. 2. 9). 

The beginning of Aesop’s speech to the wedding guests also 
appears to have been lost, for Ademar (p. 134) has ‘“‘Audite gaudia 
uestra”’ and Romulus (p. 198) “‘audite’ inquit ‘gaudia uestra,’’’ which 
seems to be a curt abbreviation of “uos uestra quae sint audiatis 
gaudia.”’ 

LSL3&.: columbae saepe cum fugissent miluum 

et celeritate pennae uitassent necem. 

As M. Havet follows Bentley in changing fugissent to the compound 
ecfugissent, and as both Heinsius and Bentley altered witassent to 
euitassent, it does not seem superfluous to observe that neither 
change is necessary. Vitassent can express the sense required, as 
Horace’s “uitaui denique culpam / non laudem merui,’’ A. P. 267, 
is enough to show; and the line thus gives the meaning of effugissent. 
Fugissent marks a prior stage “fled from,” as in Ovid Metamorphoses 
i. 506, “sic aquilam penna fugiunt trepidante columbae / hostes 
quaeque suos.” 

At the end of this poem the indications of the paraphrasts show 
a line has been lost as M. Havet rightly argues. His suggestion that 
after 

tune de reliqiis una “merito plectimur” 


we should add 


huic spiritum praedoni quae commisimus 


is based on Wissemburg (p. 176), “sed digne et bene patimur qui nos 
predoni commisimus” (cf. Romulus p. 205, “sed digne hee patimur 
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que nos tali commisimus”), but he has taken spiritum from Ademar 
(p. 139), “sic merito agitur qui nostrum spiritum tali credidimus 
inimico.”” But in this fable Ademar follows Phaedrus much more 
closely than Wissemburg and Romulus, who in fact introduce a third 
actor in the Hawk whom the columbae choose as king. I agree 
therefore with Riese in basing the supplement on his paraphrase and 
proposing 
nostrum hosti tali quae credidimus spiritum. 


For hostis in a similar connection besides the passage of Ovid quoted 
above see Phaedrus i. 28. 10; iv. 2. 18, “hostis callidi.” The 
occurrence of credentes in 10 is no objection to credidimus here but 
rather an argument in its favor. 
ili. 8. 9 f.: ergo ad patrem decurrit laesura inuicem 

magnaque inuidia criminatur filium. 
filium has naturally been questioned, as it offends against the rule 
of Latin usage by which these words of relationship are referred to the 
immediate subject. For contraventions of the rule there appears 
to be always some special reason, as in Lucan ix. 134 f. Sextus Pompey 
is allowed to say “nec credens Pharium tantum potuisse tyrannum 
litore Niliaco socerum iam stare putaui,’’ because socer and gener of 
Caesar and Pompey had practically passed into proper names. But 
none can be discerned here. Why M. Chauvin’s futilem has been 
admitted into M. Havet’s text I do not know. Beyond a superficial 
resemblance to filium it has nothing to recommend it; bellulum, 
M. Havet’s own suggestion, is somewhat better. But we want a 
substantive, not an adjective, and so trossulum, another conjecture 
of his, is on the right track, though in itself quite improbable. I 
propose pupulum, a diminutive of pupum, which I take from Catullus 
56. 5 where it is conjoined with puella. Lipography is a recognized 
cause of corruption in the text of Phaedrus, e.g., i. 1. 7, quereris; iii. 
7.3, occucurrit. If pupulum became pulum, any scribe could make it 
into filium, which he had a few lines above. 
iv. 18 (19). 24 f.: canes confusi subito quod fuerat fragor 

repente odorem mixto cum merdis cacant. 

The editors and critics who have altered mizto appear to have 
attacked the wrong word. We should simply remove the m from 
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odorem and take cacant in its absolute use. According to the The- 
saurus this is the only passage where the verb has an accusative in 
this sense. 

I take this opportunity of saying a word in defense of my con- 
jecture in v. 17 of this fable accepted by Dr. Gow for the Corpus 
Poetarum text. 

The Commonwealth of Dogs, learning of the misbehavior of their 
ambassadors and 


timentes, rursus aliquid ne simile accidat, 
odore canibus anum sed multo replent. 


The aliquid simile should be mentioned in the previous line, but that 
contains nothing about it in the form we have it in the MSS: 


rumor legatos superiores prodidit. 


There too there has been lipography, cacatus; also confusion of 
e(C) and g(G). Cf. prol. 8 fugatae the MSS, fucatae Gronovius. 
The resulting gatus was readily tinkered up into legatos, the word 
which the context suggested. The verbal cacatus is not found else- 
where, but for the plural, cf. ‘ad meos haustus”’ (i. 1. 8). 
iv Epilogus (v. 5): Adhuc supersunt multa quae possim loqui 

et copiosa abundat rerum uarietas; 

sed temperatae suaues sunt argutiae, 

immodicae offendunt. quare, uir sanctissime, 

Particulo, chartis nomen uicturum meis, 

Latinis dum manebit pretium litteris, 

si non ingenium, certe breuitatem adproba, 

quae commendari tanto debet iustius 

quanto poetae sunt molesti ualidius. 


The text of this little piece is with the exception of a single word 
at last correct. But that one corruption stultifies it completely. 
Phaedrus, commending brevity and promising Particulo immortality 
from compositions which possess the quality he commends, winds up 
by saying that this brevity is laudable in the same proportion as 
poets are a nuisance. For the intolerable poetae Nauck proposed 
loquaces; but this leaves the tradition unexplained. It is not difficult 
to find the word which has been ousted from the text by its stupid 
explanation. To go on saying the same thing, to “harp” on the same 
thing is cantare, e.g., Plaut. Trin. 289, “haec dies noctesque tibi canto 
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ut caueas,” the vain repetition is cantilena, Cic. De or. i. 105, “qui non 
Graeci alicuius cotidianam loquacitatem sine usu neque ex scholis 
cantilenam requirunt,”’ and the tiresome iterator iscantor, as in Plautus 
Pseud. 366 “cantores probos!” (qui eadem semper clamant, the 
Thesaurus). 


Appendix 14. 6 f. quos ultra paulo uilla splendidi diuitis 
erat acceptura uirginem e matris sinu. 


M. Havet makes a fair point against ditis splendida, Bothe’s con- 
jecture (accepted in the Corpus), when he says that a house cannot 
be “per se splendida nisi propter marmor uel citreas in foribus 
fascias,” but his own sponsi diuitis, which he thinks produced 
splendidi diuitis through doubling of the di, has little likelihood. 
It has not, I think, been observed that it is quite needless to say to 
whom the willa belonged; anyone would assume that it was that of 
the rich suitor. I propose splendens ditiis. Ditiae, a shorter equiva- 
lent of diuitiae to which it is usually corrupted, is found in Plautus and 
Terence (Haut. 194). Splendens ditiis is like Catullus’ “tota domus 
gaudet regali splendida gaza,” (64. 46) or Vergil’s “at domus 
interior regali splendida luxu instruitur’” (Aen. i. 637). I imagine 
that splendens became splendida and was then assimilated to diuit- 
(i)ts; but there may have been lipography as M. Havet thinks. 
Ovid (Fasti iv. 136) uses diuitiae in a similar way, of the costly orna- 
ments on the statue of a goddess. 


App. 17. Premente partu scrofa cum gemeret iacens, 
accurrit lupus et obstetricis partibus 
se posse fungi dixit, promittens opem. 
suspectum officium repudiauit malefici 
et “satis est” inquit ‘si recedis longius.” 


After this line, for which Wissemburg (p. 180) has “expono, frater, 
fetum, inquit, secura si tu recesseris’”’ and Romulus (p. 206) exactly 
the same words though in a slightly different order, Wissemburg 
proceeds “‘obsecro ut des mihi honorem: et tu olim matrem habuisti” 
(these five words in the margin) “‘ille autem ut recessit statim profudit 
sarcinam” and Romulus “obsecro da mihi honorem. fuit etiam 
et tibi mater. ille autem ut recessit, frustra petendo fraudulenter _ 
fatigatus ipsa statim profudit sarcinam.” 
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These additions indicate that in their common source stood two 

more lines which may be thus restored: 

honorem mihi des: et tibi mater fuit. 

ille ut recessit, sarcinam effudit statim. 
For sarcinam effundere, which is Phaedrus’ phrase, see iii. 15. 6. 
Whether this less abrupt dismissal of the Wolf is from the hand of 
Phaedrus or an early imitator it is not altogether easy to say. Honorem 
dare is not a very satisfactory phrase here, but the second line seems 
unexceptionable. 
App. 24. Odiosa cornix super ouem consederat: 

quam dorso cum tulisset inuita et diu 

e. q. Ss. 

It is true that adjectives and adverbs are sometimes coupled in 
Latin; but I think few will dispute that the et here adds nothing but 
inconcinnity to the normal expression “quam cum inuita diu dorso 
tulisset.” Now inuitus is one of the “epithets” most commonly 
transferred in Latin poetry when a part of the body is in question. 
So inuita manu (Ovid Pont. i. 2. 126); inuita dextra (Lucan i. 378); 
inuitis pedibus (Prop. ii. 25. 20); inuito collo (Ovid Met. ix. 606). 
And here Phaedrus should have written inuito. When I had hit 
upon this correction I learned from M. Havet in § 60 of his critical 
disquisition, p. 192, that this intruding et involves an elision to which 
there is no other parallel in Phaedrus—an independent and welcome 
confirmation. 


App. 26: cum uenatorem celeri pede fugeret lupus. 


M. Havet seems to be right in contending that celeri pede must refer 
to the man and not to the wolf and that the cwm persecutorem fugeret 
of Ademar (p. 149) and the cum persecutionem fugeret of Romulus 
(p. 224) cast doubt on the genuineness of uenatorem. His correction 
“cum celeri urgentem pede uirum fugeret lupus” provides celeri pede 
with the necessary participle, but is not otherwise felicitous. No 
noun is required, as it is a common practice of silver Latin to use 
participles in the Greek manner for relative clauses. So Phaedrus 
himself ii. 7. 10 spoliatus, “the one who had been stripped”; v. 1. 7, 
“resides et sequentes otium’”=qui otium sequebantur. The para- 
phrases point to persequentem. Feras persequiisfoundin Ovid. But 
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as a piece of Latin writing I should prefer se sequentem. The se, 
to which there is no objection on the ground of euphony, might 
easily fall out before sequentem and persequentem would seem an 
obvious amendment. 

In 1. 9 of the same piece 


uenit sed abiit hac ad laeuam; et dexteram 
demonstrat nutwu partem. 


‘ 


I conjectured and Dr. Gow accepted the conjecture for the second 
edition of the Corpus that for nutu we should read nictu. This is 
confirmed not only by the oculis of 1. 10, but by the “adsignat oculis”’ 
of both Ademar and Romulus here. 

App. 27. At the end of this ironical composition in which the 
mutual insincerities of a pair of lovers are transfixed the paraphrasts 
have an addition which seems to have a basis in the lost original. 
Romulus (p. 218) has “‘sic uerbis se deluserunt” and Wissemburg 
after a strange insertion ‘de bonis meis ipse diris’”! goes on “verbis 
sermonem [apparently for sermonum] inuicem se luserunt,’’ which 
apparently came from 


ita illi uerbis deluserunt se inuicem 


ADDENDUM 


When the above paper was written in the early summer of 1917, I was 
unable to refer to the works of G. Thiele on the Mediaeval Fabulists, Der 
illustrierte lateinischer Aesop in der Handschrift des Ademar and Der lateinische 
Aesop des Romulus. This will explain why the paraphrasts are cited only 
by the edition of Hervieux. 

The correction of nictu in App. 26. 9 has been made independently 
by L. Rank in Mnemosyne (1912). 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL . 


1 Does this represent some corruption of ‘‘hanc vocem audio”’ for which there is no 
equivalent in the paraphrase? Itis by no means the only senseless thing in the rendering 
which concludes with a sentence the construction and source of which are unfathomable 
to me. In their reproduction of ‘‘libenter inquit’’ as ‘“‘benigne respondit,’’ both Wissem- 
burg and Romulus are faithful to their blundering original. 














ASPECTS OF AUTUMN IN ROMAN POETRY 
By Keita Preston 


In their treatment of the seasons, as in most other respects, 
English poets have derived much from the Latins. The degree of 
advance or development varies with the different seasons. Without 
any very exhaustive examination of the evidence, I venture the 
opinion that in spring poetry classical canons have most largely 
prevailed, because, no doubt, the Roman poets treated this season 
with a high degree of sentiment, and realized to the full most of the 
inevitable thrills and associations. Then too such striking phe- 
nomena as the revival of life in growing things and the awakening of 
love are very little influenced by local climatic conditions. Summer, 
on the contrary, was, generally speaking, an uncongenial season to 
the Roman poets; the torrid summers of Italy made their impression 
on poetry, and the “glorious summer” of English literature is a 
distinct change from Roman references to the scorching dog days. 
A more delicate and interesting problem is presented by the autumn 
season. It seems to be the prevailing impression that externals, for 
the most part agreeable, entirely governed the handling of this season 
in the Roman poets, and that the seasonal melancholy which figures 
so largely in modern poetry is a comparatively recent innovation.! 
There is certainly much reason for this assumption, but a review of 
the evidence has convinced me that the modern idea was not alto- 
gether a “sudden leap” in evolution, but to some extent a develop- 
ment from plain suggestions in the Roman poets.? The present 
paper is designed to review in a cursory way the various aspects of 
autumn in the Roman poets. Though my title seems to limit the 
consideration to autumn, I shall include such references to winter 
as bear directly on important poetical associations. Autumn 
(autumnus), and winter (hiems, bruma) are not sharply distinguished 

1See Gustave Lanson, Lamartine: Méditations poétiques, nouvelle édition (Paris, 
1915), t. I, pp. 247-48. 


2 This problem may more safely be left to my English colleague, Professor Crane, 
in his forthcoming study of Autumn In English Poetry. 
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in the Roman poets; in fact, where late autumn (autumnus praeceps) 
is the season referred to, autwmnus and hiems are used indiscriminately 
in the same passage. 

The Italian autumn follows the harvest and brings in the vintage. 
Relief from scorching Sirius, tempered warmth, rest from toil, with 
rich rewards and rustic celebrations, mark the season for the farmer, 
and on all these things the Roman poets love to dwell. Their 
autumn landscapes show the orchards laden down with heavy fruit, 
and vines where the luscious, richly tinted grapes hang in full clusters. 
Presently the grapes are picked—a light, glad exertion—and juice from 
the trodden presses foams in the vats. A holiday, with rest for man 
and beast, follows the completion of the vintage. There are honors 
for Ceres and Bacchus. Food and wine, rude dances and ruder 
songs, with games and trials of skill, amuse the gathered countryside.! 
In accordance with these pictures the personifications of autumn are 
benignant or neutral. In the Palace of the Sun, ranged with the 
Days, the Months, the Year, the Ages, the Hours, and the other 
Seasons, “stood also Autumn, stained with the trampled grapes, and 
icy Winter, shaggy, with hoary locks.’ Another personification is 
suggested to Ovid by tempered warmth: ‘Next comes Autumn, no 
longer with the hot blood of youth, but mellow, mild, a happy blend 
of youth and age, with white hairs scattered over his temples. Then 
aged Winter comes, unkempt, with stumbling tread, robbed of his 
hair, or, what he has, quite white.”* In one beautiful and rather 
elaborate procession of the Seasons, Autumn strides side by side with 
Euhius (Bacchus). Again, he “rears from the fields his head, 
comely with mellow fruit.”> The personification Plenty (Copia) 


1 See Vergil Geor. ii. 1-8. 516-31; Horace Odes iii. 18. 5-16; Ovid Trist. iii. 10 
71-72; Lucretius i. 175. 

2 Ovid Met. ii. 29-30: 
Stabat et Autumnus, calcatis sordidus uvis: 
Et glacialis Hiems, canos hirsuta capillos. 

* Ovid Met. xv. 209-13: 
Excipit Autumnus, posito fervore iuventae 
Maturus, mitisque, inter iuvenemque senemque 
Temperie medius, sparsis per tempora canis. 
Inde senilis Hiems tremulo venit horrida passu, 
Aut spoliata suos, aut, quos habet, alba capillos. 

 Lucr. v. 737-50. 

’ Horace Epodes ii. 17-18: 

' Vel, cum decorum mitibus pomis caput 

Autumnus agris extulit. 
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and especially the horn of plenty (cornucopia) have a special affinity 
for autumn.' Epithets are in keeping with the personifications. 
Some have to do with appearance. Autumn is beautiful or lovely 
(formosus),? parti-colored (varius),? stained (sordidus)* from the 
trodden grape. The productiveness of autumn is also recognized in 
epithet, as in wealthy (dives) autumn,> crop-bearing (frugifer),® 
fruit-bearing (pomifer),’ winy (mustulentus).6 The fact that autumn 
and the south wind (Auster) brought rain and a sickly season in the 
vicinity of Rome leads to the occasional use of such epithets as 
oppressive (gravis)® and pallid (pallens). 

The idyllic quality of autumn in Roman poetry is emphasized 
by poetic references to the so-called everlasting (perpetuus) autumn 
of the Phaeacians. Homer, describing the garden of Alcinous, says: 


There tall trees grow and flourish, pears and pomegranates, apples with 
splendid fruitage, sweet figs and flowering olives; the fruit of these is never 
lost, it faileth not winter nor summer throughout the year, but ever and ever 
Zephyr blowing starts some to growth and ripens others. Pear after pear 
grows ripe, and apple upon apple, grape after grape, and fig on fig. There 
is a fruitful vineyard planted, of which one part, a warm spot on flat ground, 
is drying in the sun. Some grapes are being gathered, others they tread, 
while in the foreground these grapes are shedding the blossom and those 
just coloring." 


“Apples of Alcinous” became proverbial with the Roman poets,!” 
and from the autumnal coloring of this favorite scene they referred 
to it as the everlasting autumn of the Phaeacians.” Partly, perhaps, 
through the medium of this passage there is much in common between 
autumn passages and descriptions of the Golden Age, the Happy 


1See Ovid Met. ix. 88-92; Horace Epistles i. 12. 29; Odes i. 17. 14-16. For this 
commonplace in general see Otto, Sprichwérter, p. 94. 

2 Ovid Ars am. ii. 315 ff. 

8 Horace Odes ii. 5. 12. 

‘Ovid Met. ii. 29; Fasti 4. 897. 

’ Seneca Apocol. 2. 1 Statius Silv. v. 1. 49. 

¢ Avienus Arat. 1807. 

7 Horace Odes iv. 7. 11. 

* Apuleius Met. ii. 116. 20. 

* Horace Sat. ii. 6. 19; cf. Porphyrio on Horace Epistles i. 16. 16. 

10 Statius Silo. ii. 1. 217. 2 See Otto, op. cit., s.v. Alcinous. 

1 Odyssey vii. 114 ff. 18 Juvenal v. 151. 
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Isles, etc., in Roman poetry. The Golden Age is by explicit state- 
ment everlasting spring (ver aeternum) according to Ovid,! and 
Vergil, in his eloquent description of Italy, exalts the same season.? 
But the same poet, after his fine lines on autumn, declares, “Such 
was the life that golden Saturn led on earth.”* So also Horace, 
describing the Happy Isles, depicts the vine which ever flourishes 
unpruned, the never-failing olive, and the ripe fig decking its own 
proper tree,‘ while his lines on a late autumn festival to Faunus add 
a touch which seems distinctly reminiscent of the regular Golden 
Age descriptions, ‘“‘The wolf roams among the fearless lambs.’’® 
The ideal season as discussed above is, in a general way, early 
autumn and the height of the season (autumnus novus, adultus). 
With the decline of autumn (autumnus vergens, praeceps) and the 
advent of winter (bruma)* come various changes which the poets 
recognize in a descriptive, and to some extent a sentimental, way. 
Such are rapid alternations of temperature, mists, storms, frosts, the 
yellowing and falling of the leaves, the hibernation and migration of 
birds.” Robbed of its ideal beauty, the season offers practical 


1 Ovid Met. i. 107. 8 Georgics ii. 519 ff. 538. 

2 Georgics ii. 136 ff. 4 Epodes xvi. 44-46. 

5 Odes. iii. 18. 13: Inter audaces lupus errat agnos. 

6 The variations of climate in different parts of Italy make exact limits for the 
seasons impracticable. The poets divide the seasons by the procession of the zodiac, 
making autumn begin with Virgo (August 22) and end with Sagittarius (November 23). 
Thus Virgo, Libra, and Scorpio are the signs of autumn. Note, however, such a 
passage as Horace Satires i. 1. 36, where it is Aquarius (January 20) that makes gloomy 
the changing year (inversum contristat Aquarius annum). Then, too, many of the 
phenomena of bruma hiems in Italy are essentially autumnal in more northerly climates 
and for our purposes should be treated as such. 

7 Several of these topics are treated in Thomson’s Autumn (text of 1730) in an 
essentially classical way. His storm wind is Auster, the typical disturber of autumn, 
called wintry (hibernus) by Tibullus i. 1. 37, and strong (validus), rainy (pluvius), and 
rain-bringing (umidus) by Lucretius, Ovid, and Vergil respectively; cf. Thomson, 
Autumn, 309: ‘‘The sultry south collects a potent blast.’’ Thomson’s description of 
autumn mists, for which Zippel (Thomson’s Seasons [Berlin, 1908], p. xxxvi) cites 
Lucretius v. 463-66, is paralleled more closely elsewhere, cf. Thomson, Seasons, 
Autumn, 695-98, with Lucretius vi. 459-69, 476-81. In ll. 711-25, Thomson, still 
dealing with mists, borrows from the numerous ancient descriptions of the phenomena 
of solar eclipse. Following the same method, in a storm scene Thomson applies to 
wind a Lucretian description of flood, gaining thereby an extraordinary intensity for 
his description; cf. Thomson, Autumn, 314-16, 319-21, with Lucretius i. 271-95. 
Other touches in this same storm scene are drawn, as Zippel notes, from Vergil Georgics 
i. 322-27. For the migration and hibernation of birds as described in Thomson's 
Autumn, 775 ff., compare the Latin passages cited in Martin, Birds of the Latin Poets 
(Stanford University, 1914), pp. 227-30 and 232-34. 
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compensations in the pleasures of the chase.! There are nuts to 
be gathered in the autumn woods.’ 

The passages so far considered are for the most part descriptive 
and objective. In the older poets, reaction to nature in an emotional 
way is found more often in simile than in direct description or address. 
Such autumnal details as the last rose, the late grapes, the shivering 
vintner, withered fruit, and the fading, falling leaves were favorite 
poetical commonplaces, to several of which associations of melan- 
choly attach. The leaves in simile are as old as Homer, suggesting 
first merely a comparison of number, “And they stood in the flowery 
meadow of Scamander, many as the leaves and flowers that come in 
the spring.’’® But the leaves also represent to Homer the ephemeral 
and transitory nature of man: ‘“Great-souled son of Tydeus, why 
dost thou ask my race? For even as the race of leaves, so is the race 
of man. Now the wind strews the leaves on the ground and again 
the flourishing wood brings forth others, they come on in the season 
of spring. Even so the race of man now bears and now ceases.’’ 
Aeschylus has the “sear and yellow leaf of life,’’> while Aristophanes 
develops the idea of our ephemeral nature with a large pathos: 
‘Come now, ye men unsubstantial, like to the generation of leaves, 
of feeble might.”® In Apollonius Rhodius the association is merely 
number.” Vergil also is explicitly comparing number in the famous 
lines: ‘Many as leaves that slip and fall in the woods in the first 
chill of autumn or birds that flock landward from the deep sea, when 
the wintry season drives them across the ocean and sends them in to 
the sunny lands.’”* But the selection of this simile for the shades 
awaiting Charon’s bark bears with it an implication of sadness; 
compare also Seneca’s imitation,® and Milton’s, “Thick as autumnal 
leaves that strew the brooks in Vallombrosa.’’ Horace employs this 


1Cf. Horace Epodes ii. 29-36, and Thomson, Autumn, 357 ff. The resemblance 
here is merely topical, and in Thomson the chase is treated before the vintage. 

2 Vergil Eclogues ii. 51-52, and Thomson, Autumn, 604 ff. 

2 Jl. ii. 467-68. ‘4Jl. vi. 145-49. * Agamemnon 79. * Birds 685ff. 7 iv. 216-17. 

8 Aen. vi. 309-12: 


Quam multa in silvis autumni frigore primo 

Lapsa cadunt folia, aut ad terram gurgite ab alto 
Quam multae glomerantur aves, ubi frigidus annus 
Trans pontum fugat et terris immittit apricis. 


* Oedipus 598. 
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simile in the Greek mold: As in the woods, with the passing years, 
the leaves change, those of one year falling, and new ones growing in 
their place, so words grow old and perish, passing like the generations 
of men from birth to maturity and then to death.”! The Greek 
comparison of aging beauty to the withered grape is suggested by 
Horace on the old age of the courtesan, but autumnal leaves are used 
in his simile: ‘“[Grieving] because the gay roisterers take more 
pleasure in the green ivy and in the dark myrtle, and consign the dry 
leaves to East Wind, Winter’s fellow.”* Compare also Ovid: 
“And as the laurel is evergreen nor ever loses a falling leafage, so 
has she everlasting honor?’’* The words of maidens are lighter than 
falling leaves.* In a grewsome connection the comparison stands 
for rapidity: ‘No more quickly does the wind tear from a tall tree 
the leaves, already touched by the first chill of autumn and just 
barely clinging, than the limbs of the man were plucked apart by 
these impious hands.’ To describe his decay of mind and body in 
his exile Ovid uses the yellowing leaves: ‘Since I set foot in Pontus 
my nights are sleepless, my wasted flesh scarce covers my bones, food 
has no charm, and my body has a color like that of the leaves in 
autumn, nipped by the first cold and wounded by early winter, and 
I have no strength to stay me.’”® The same comparison occurs of 





1 Ars poetica 60-62: 
Ut silvae foliis pronos mutantur in annos, 
prima cadunt: ita verborum vetus interit aetas 
et iuvenum ritu florent modo nata vigentque. 


2 Odes i, 25. 17-20: 
laeta quod pubes hedera virenti 
gaudeat pulla magis atque myrto 
aridas frondis hiemis sodali 
dedicet Euro [Hebro ?]. 
8 Ovid Trist. iii. 1. 45-46: 
utque viret semper laurus, nec fronde caduca 
carpitur, aeternum sic habet illa decus? 
4 Ovid Am. ii. 16. 45: 
verba puellarum, foliis leviora caducis. 


8’ Ovid Met. iii. 729-31: 
non citius frondes autumno frigore tactas, 
iamque male haerentes alta rapit arbore ventus — 
quam sunt membra viri manibus direpta nefandis. 


*Ovid Trist. iii. 8. 27-31: 
ut tetigi Pontum, vexant insomnia, vixque 
ossa tegit macies, nec iuvat ora cibus; 
quique per autumnum percussis frigore primo 

est color in foliis quae nova laesit hiems, 

is mea membra tenet nec viribus allevor ullis. 
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the pallor of sudden grief: “She [Procris] turned pale as the late 
leaves, when the clusters are plucked from the vines, turn pale, 
wounded by early winter.”! Again, the fallen leaves add pathos, 
without direct comparison: “Byblis, fallen thou, and with thy face 
dost press the fallen leaves.””? 

Roman prose writers exhibit the same comparison, as Cicero, who 
has applied it to fruits: “But yet there had to be something final, 
and, as in the case of the berries on the trees and the fruits of the 
earth, shriveled, as it were, and ready to fall with a seasonable ripe- 
ness, a thing which ought to be borne with resignation by the philos- 
opher.’’® And again: “As the apples can with difficulty be wrenched 
from the trees if they are green, but, if they are mellow and ripe, fall 
of their own accord, it takes violence to wrench the life from young 
men, but maturity takes this from the old.’* Tacitus records a 
particularly interesting case of dream interpretation: ‘Some said 
that he had a vision of a wreath of vine, the leaves of which were 
withering, and that he interpreted this to mean that the death of the 
Emperor in late autumn was foreshadowed.’® Augustine elaborates 
on the simile: “(To the kingdom of God there will be no end;) and 
not in such wise that, as some make place by death and others succeed 
to their room by birth, a mere outward show of perpetuity will 
result, as in the case of a tree which is clad in perennial foliage, the 
same greenness seems to remain, but, while some leaves come gliding 
down, others are continually growing, and keep up the appearance of 
shade; but all the citizens in this kingdom are immortal.’ 

For comparison with the modern poets in the treatment of nature, 
one of the most interesting of the Latins is Ovid. Ovid had perhaps 
no very deep or subtle feeling for nature, and even in those passages 
where he most nearly approximates the modern method his rhetorical 
bent is still in evidence. Nevertheless his technique in this respect 
is most suggestive. We must suspect that in all cases where he 


1 Ovid Ars amatoria iii. 703-4: 


Palluit, ut serae, lectis de vite racemis, 
Pallescunt frondes, quas nova laesit hiems; 


2 Ovid. Met. ix. 651: 
Bybli, iaces frondesque tuo premis ore caducas 


* Cato Maior ii. 5. & Annals xi. 4. 6. 
‘ Ibid. xix. 71. 6 Civ. xxii. 1. 
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develops sympathy between man and nature we have variations of the 
pathetic fallacy. There are many patent cases of this device,! one 
of which has to do with the falling leaves: “‘The woods mourned for 
Phyllis, shedding their leaves.”? In the Narcissus episode the woods 
are in like manner personified and represented as sympathetic to 
lovers: “Stretching out his arms to the surrounding woods he cried: 
‘Ho woods, has ever passion been more cruel? Well do you know, 
indeed, and have been ere now a timely hiding-place for many. Now, 
since so many generations are compassed by your life, tell me, in all 
your days have you beheld lover that pined asI?’’* Related to the 
foregoing passages, yet with something added, is the elaborate 
episode in the epistle of Sappho to Phaon where the erotic melancholy 
of the deserted heroine finds a sympathetic setting in autumnal 
woods: “TI sought out the wood that often had offered a couching- 
place to us and with its thick leafage woven a deep shade... . . 
I flung myself down and touched the spot where you had lain. 
The grass, so grateful to us before, drank in my tears. Nay more, 
the boughs, stripped of their leaves, seemed to be mourning and no 
song birds sweetly twittered. Only that most sorrowful mother, she 
that took on her husband an unhallowed vengeance, the Daulian 
bird sang of Ismarian Itys. The bird sings Itys and Sappho sings 
her deserted love.’”* The significant points in this passage may be 
summarized as follows: The autumn woods with their leafless trees 
are selected by the poet as the ideal setting for erotic melancholy. 
He notes the almost utter absence of bird-song which had chimed in 


1 Trist. i. 4. 10; 1. 11. 85 v. 5. 29-30; ex Ponto ii. 1. 26-28; Her. xix.-120. 


2 Ars amatoria iii. 38: 
Depositis silvas Phyllida flesse comis. 


8 Met. iii. 441-45: 
ad circumstantes tendens sua bracchia silvas; 
ecquid, io silvae, crudelius, inquit, amavit ? 
ecquem, cum vestrae tot agantur saecula vitae, 
qui sic tabuerit, longo meministis in aevo? 


4 Heroides xv. 143-44, 149-55: 


invenio silvam, quae saepe cubilia nobis 
praebuit et multa texit opaca coma: 


incubui, tetigique locum, qua parte fuisti. 
grata prius lacrimas combibit herba meas. 
quin etiam rami positis lugere videntur 
frondibus et nullae dulce queruntur aves. 
sola virum non ulta pie moestissima mater 
concinnit Ismarium Daulias ales Ityn. 
ales Ityn, Sappho desertos cantat amores. 
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with brighter mood. The only songster is the nightingale, to the 
ancients a bird of sadness. The fall song of the nightingale is, 
however, a palpable impropriety.' This passage is particularly 
interesting in comparison with Thomson.? 

I have already remarked that no very sharp line can be drawn 
between the end of autumn and the beginning of winter in the Latin 
poets. The feeling of the poets for late autumn may be seen from 
the epithets applied to hiems. This season, because of the cessation 
of growth, is barren (sterilis)* and inactive (iners).4 Because of mist 
and cloud Ovid calls winter gloomy, dismal (tristis): “but when 
gloomy Winter raises his ugly head.’”® For the same reason, and 
from the naked trees, neglected fields, etc., winter is ill-favored, 
misshapen, unkempt (turpis, deformis, horrida). From storm and 
wind winter is savage (saeva),® and boisterous, unruly (impotens).” 
From frosts, winter is hoary (cana).§ Such epithets as hard, unyield- 
ing (dura), and icy (glacialis) belong to the true northern winter that 
fetters the streams and covers the fields with snow. 

From these expressions it is clear that the Roman poets found the 
declining year distasteful. The Roman fondness for trees, especially 
shade trees, is well known. A landscape without shade had no 
charm for them. Ovid never mastered his disgust for the treeless 
plains of his exile. Dark-foliaged evergreens were no compensation; 
in fact, dark foliage suggested cold to the Roman poets. Yew trees 
are an example of this. Vergil, discussing the various kinds of soil, 
says: “It is hard to detect that villainous cold: only pine trees and 
evil yew trees or dark ivy will sometimes afford aclue.”® Again, “The 
vine loves hillsides, yew trees love the North Wind and the cold.””” 


1See Martin, Birds of the Latin Poets, p. 229. Milton, Il Penseroso, does not fall 
into this error; Thomson does. 

2 Autumn, 910-20, and Winter, 40 ff. (first occurrence of the passage). 
3 Martial viii. 68. 10. ‘Ovid Ex Ponto i. 2. 26. 
6 Ovid. Trist. iii. 10. 9: 

at cum tristis hiems squalentia protulit ora 
* Seneca Herc. Oet. 384. 7 Martial i. 49. 19. 
* Georgics ii. 256-58: 

at sceleratum exquirere frigus 


difficile est: piceae tantum taxique nocentes 
interdum aut hederae pandunt vestigia nigrae. 


10 Georgics ii. 113: 
Bacchus amat colles. Aquilonem et frigora taxi. 
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The melancholy associations for Roman poets of the leafless trees 
or those darker greens that survive the frosts of autumn are developed 
in numerous ways. The descriptions of Thrace and Scythia that 
are such a favorite commonplace in the poets make one example. 
We have noted a certain resemblance between descriptions of the 
Golden Age, the Fortunate Isles, etc., and idyllic pictures of autumn 
and the vintage season. In contrast to this it is interesting to see 
that accounts of the lower world have a great deal in common with 
poetic descriptions of northern climates or late autumn in Italy. 
The way to the underworld leads through a “dark forest,” haunted 
by fear: ‘Entering upon a grove darkened with black fear, he drew 
near to the Manes and their dreaded king.”! The downward path 
is gloomy with funereal yew trees.? It is beset with mists and fogs 
that rise from the lifeless Styx. Pallor and Winter possess these 
lifeless regions.‘ Theseus, returning from the lower world, describes 
it: “There no lush meadows sprout with greenness; no ripening - 
harvest billows in the gentle West Wind; no orchard has its boughs 
laden with apples, but one great waste lies barren, of deep soil, 
neglected, and the unsightly earth is numbed in everlasting idleness, 
the dolorous goal of things and limit of the universe; the air is 
stagnant, without motion, black night broods over a lifeless world, 
and the place of death is worse than death itself.”*> The presence 
of Tantalus on earth repels nature, ‘withers each tree, the boughs 


1 Vergil Georgics iv. 468-69: 


et caligantem nigra formidine lucum 
ingressus, Manesque adiit regemque tremendum. 


2 Ovid Met. iv. 432: 
Est via declivis funesta nubila taxo. 


8 Ibid. 434: 
Styx nebulas exhalat iners. 


4 Ibid. 436: 
Pallor Hiemsque tenent late loca senta. 


6’ Seneca Hercules furens 697-706: 


Non prata viridi laeta facie germinant; 
nec adulta leni fluctuat Zephyro seges; 
non ulla ramos silva pomiferos habet: 
sterilis profundi vastitas squalet soli, 

et foeda tellus torpet aeterno situ, 
rerumque moestus finis et mundi ultima; 
immotus aer haeret, et pigro sedet 

nox atra mundo; cuncta moerore horrida, 
ipsaque Morte peior est Mortis locus. 
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stand naked, and the fruit recedes.”’! Ovid sets the abode of famine 
in such a landscape: “There is a place in the remotest regions of 
icy Scythia, a soil unblest, a barren land, void of trees or harvests, 
where dwell lifeless Cold, Pallor, and Palsy, with ravenous Famine.’’ 
In these and other descriptions of the lower world® it seems quite 
plain that the coloring is in large part that of late autumnal land- 
scapes, or at least what would be such in more northerly climates 
than that of Italy. Actual winter, with its attendant ice and snow, 
scarcely figures in accounts of the classic Hades. The rivers of Hades 
are not frost bound, but sluggish, muddy, shrouded in mists, and 
grown with ugly reeds. In addition to Hiems, Pallor, Tremor, etc., 
we have such other personifications as Old Age (Senectus), Fear 
(Pavor), and Sorrow (Dolor). The atmosphere is full of melancholy. 
Thus Milton is strictly following the classical mode when, in L’ Allegro, 
he banishes Melancholy to ‘Stygian caves forlorn.”” Thomson too 
may be said, I think, to be working along established lines when he 
makes his “Philosophic Melancholy” a concomitant of the barren 
trees and the declining year. 


1 Seneca Thyestes 110-11: 


pallescit omnis arbor, ac nudus stetit 
fugiente pomo ramus; 


2 Ovid Met. viii. 788-91: 


est locus extremis Scythiae glacialis in oris, 

triste solum, sterilis, sine fruge, sine arbore, tellus; 
Frigus iners illic habitat, Pallorque Tremorque, 

et ieuna Fames: 


3 The last two passages quoted are of course not direct descriptions of the under- 
world, but they belong to the same genre. 











THE DATE OF COMPOSITION OF CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR 
By Max Rapin 


The Commentaries of Caesar on the Gallic War were known in 
Rome before the year 46 B.c.1_ The enthusiastic praise of Cicero, so 
often quoted, was written then, but it indicates that the books had 
already been in circulation. The actual achievements of Caesar must 
have been known long before—indeed, almost as soon as they occurred 
—through his personal letters to individual Romans and his official 
dispatches to the Senate.2 There is no other external evidence 
about the date either of the composition or of the publication of the 
Commentaries. 

Now, as is well known, each commentary professes to give the 
events of a single year. Such a system of composition is something 
we should expect if these books were in the nature of reports made 
each year to the Roman people, whom, no doubt, Caesar would regard 
as his real mandators.* And it has often been suggested that that is 
exactly what the Commentaries were—yearly reports to the people, 
intended to serve rather as the crude materials for a history than as a 
history properly so called.‘ Indeed, far-reaching inferences as to 
Caesar’s character and the course of events in Gaul have been drawn 
from this assumed mode of composition. 

1 Cicero Brutus 262. 

2 Caesar mentions his letters to the Senate, ii. 35; iv. 38; vii. 90. (In the text 
as in the notes of this article, unless otherwise specified, references are to books and 
chapters of the Gallic War.) The fact that Caesar mentions no other letters does not 
mean that he did not communicate more frequently. His collected letters to the 
Senate, to Cicero, and to his familiares were extant in the time of Suetonius (Divus 
Tulius 56). Among the last, or in a special collection in several books, were his letters 
to his Roman representatives, Oppius and Balbus (Gellius N.A. xvii. 9). There are, 
further, the numerous references in the speech of Cicero, De provinciis consularibus, 
delivered in 56 B.c. and the allusions in Catullus, which are necessarily before 54, and, 
as the poems were circulated individually, considerably before that date. We may 
assume further that the Acta Diurna Populi Romani, which Caesar himself instituted 
(Suetonius Div. Jul. 20), reported the events in Gaul shortly after they occurred. 


3 Hirtius B.G. viii. 48, ‘‘scio Caesarem singulorum annorum singulos commentarios 
confecisse.”’ 

‘Cicero Brutus 262, ‘‘dum voluit alios habere parata unde sumerent qui vellent 
scribere historiam”; Hirtius, viii. pr., ‘‘qui sunt editi ne scientia tantarum rerum 
scriptoribus desit.’’ 

(CuassicaL PaILoLoey XIII, July, 1918) 283 
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That each commentary was written separately and published 
separately has been held by critics and historians at various times. 
But recently the prevailing view has been that this was not the case— 
that Caesar wrote the entire seven books at the same time, using, of 
course, his notes, diaries, dispatches, or other memoranda that had 
been made at various times. It is further held that the time of 
composition was the winter of 52-51, just after the great rebellion of 
Vercingetorix.! 

This theory, which I shall hereafter call the accepted view, is 
based upon no external testimony. A passage from the preface of 
Hirtius to the eighth book, “ceteri enim quam bene atque emendate, 
nos etiam quam facile atque celeriter eos perfecerit scimus,” is often 
cited in support of it. 

It ought, however, hardly be necessary to point out that this 
statement of Hirtius says nothing about the time of composition and 
is as consistent with the hypothesis that the commentaries were 
written separately as with the supposition that they were all written 
at the same time and published at the same time.” 

But, as has been said, the opposite view is the prevailing one, 
although a dissertation by Chr. Ebert (Niirnberg, 1909) has in a 
sense reopened the matter by setting forth the arguments in favor 
of separate composition and publication with unusual learning and 
acumen. A new examination of the whole topic may therefore 
seem permissible. 

In the absence of external evidence, there are two passages in the 
Commentaries (I. i. 28 and iv. 21) that are often relied upon to show 


1In his exhaustive study of the Gallic War Mr. T. Rice Holmes fully examines 
the question of the time of composition, as he does all other questions connected with 
it (Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, p. 162). Although he holds the accepted theory, Mr. 
Holmes recognizes that the passage from Hirtius does not support it. 


2 A. Kohler (BL. f. d. bay. Gymn., XX VII, 710-15) believed that the commentaries 
were written in two instalments, I-iV and V-VII. Kodhler’s article was not accessible 
to me, and I have accordingly had no opportunity of examining his arguments. The 
whole question is discussed by G. A. A. Hecker, Queast. de Comm. Caes. de Bello Gallico 
(Groningen, 1888), and Walther, Uber die Echtheit und Abfassung der Schriften des 
Corpus Caesarianum (Grunberg, 1903). All historians of the time refer to the matter 
to some extent. Cf. also Teuffel-Schwabe, Geschichte der rém. Lit.5, p. 380, n. 6. 


2 Uber die Entstehung von Cdsars “Bellum Gallicum” Inaugural dissertation, 
Nirnberg, 1909. 
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that Caesar must have written the books in which they are found 
after the entire war was finished.! 

In i. 28 appears the statement: “Quibus [Boiis] illi [Haeduil] 
agros dederunt quosque postea in parem iuris libertatisque con- 
dicionem atque ipsi erant receperunt.”’ 

In the first place, the mere use of postea gives us no clue whatever 
as to when the grant of full citizenship was given to the Boii. It 
may well have taken place within a few months after the battle 
of Bibracte. But, as a matter of fact, the statement is really better 
evidence against than for the accepted view. 

When we meet the Boii again in Book vii, we find them not at 
all on a par with the Haeduans, but Haeduan clients. They are 
called Haeduorum stipendiarii (vii. 10), and previously the statement 
is made of the Boii that Caesar had placed them in that dependent 
relation [quos] Haeduis adtribuerat (vii. 9).? 

While the words of i. 28 may be stretched so as to make them 
reconcilable with vii. 10, it would be vastly more natural to assume 
that in i. 28 Caesar was under a different impression from the one 
recorded in vii. 10, and that accordingly these two books were not 
written at the same time. 

In iv. 21 it is said of the Atrebatian Commius: “cuius et virtutem 
et consilium probabat et quem sibi fidelem esse arbitrabatur.”” This 
phrase, it is argued, must have been written after Commius’ revolt. 

It must be admitted that, except to show that the later rebellion 
_ was in Caesar’s mind, there seems no special purpose in mentioning, 
at this point, his confidence in the Atrebatian’s fidelity. When 
Caesar sends Procillus on his hazardous errand (i. 47), he does not 
stress his assumed faithfulness. Further, the phrase is very much like 
that used in i. 21 of the astounding scout-captain Considius, “qui 
rei militaris peritissimus habebatur.” There we have unquestionably 
a phrase introduced after the event in order to apologize for a mistake 
in judgment. 


1 Those who hold the accepted view admit the existence of contradictions, but 
usually explain them as due to the fact that Caesar’s manuscript was not revised before 
publication (Holmes, Caes. de Bello Gallico, pp. ix-x). That, however, almost implies 
the separate composition of the commentaries or of groups of them at least in the form 
of rough drafts. 


2 Similarly the Suessiones, who had been united with the Remi in what was prac- 
tically a single state (ii. 3), are after the war assigned as clients to the Remi (viii. 6). 
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This passage is therefore altogether different from i. 28 and does 
indicate that iv. 21 was written with the events of several years 
later in mind. That it proves the accepted view, however, we shall 
find reason to doubt. 

Whenever it is attempted to show that what seems to be a single 
book was really composed at different times or by different men, the 
general procedure is, first, to show apparent contradiction between 
the assumed parts or, secondly, differences in style. In this case it 
is evident that neither group of differences can be fundamental or 
far-reaching. Under any theory we postulate the same author and 
the same subject. But it is a common experience that even in such 
a case the same man may express himself differently at different 
times, and unless the whole work is carefully revised, contradictions 
due to uncorrected temporary impressions may well be found. 

Ebert, in the work quoted, after rejecting the two passages men- 
tioned, sums up the contradictions that have at various times been 
noted between the parts of the Gallic War. One of these contra- 
dictions has already been mentioned. Another concerns the Nervii. 

In Book ii, after the Nervian battle, the statement is made 
(ii. 28): “in commemoranda civitatis calamitate ex sescentis ad tres 
senatores, ex hominum milibus vix ad quingentos qui arma ferre 
possent sese redactos esse [Nervii] dixerunt.”” But three years later 
the Nervii rise again in a formidable rebellion, and their great num- 
bers are especially referred to (v. 427): ‘qua quidem ex re hominum 
multitudo cognosci potuit,” ete. It has been asked with justice how 
the five hundred could within that time have become so considerable 
an army. 

It has been suggested recently by Holmes? that the increase is 
due to the young men who in 57 were too young to fight. That 
would assume that the army of 54 was principally composed of raw 
and very young recruits. But the operations of this very army before 
the camp of Cicero certainly lend no color to such a supposition. 

1 This army, it is true, consisted of Eburones, Nervii, Aduatuci (v. 39). But in 


v. 42 it is only the Nervii that are mentioned, so that it is evident that they constituted 
the bulk of the besiegers. 


2 Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, p. 162. The Helvetians after their first crushing defeat 
had not summoned up sufficient strength to rebel until fully six years had passed. And 
even then they furnished only eight thousand men (vii. 75). 
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Indeed, the unusual military skill of the Nervian army elicited 
Caesar’s admiration (v. 52). Besides, by any calculation it would 
be difficult to make the levies of three years adequate. 

A much more plausible suggestion is that the Nervians purposely 
exaggerated their losses.'_ They had, of course, every reason to do so, 
since their only hope lay in the clemency of the conqueror. In 
that case there is no real discrepancy between the facts as they are 
depicted in Book ii and in Book v. But it does not seem to have 
been noted that the real contradiction between the two does not lie 
in the statements of the Nervians, but in the report of Caesar. 
Whether the Nervians exaggerated or not, Caesar seems to have 
believed their statement. In the opening words of ii. 28 we read: 
“Hoc proelio facto et prope ad internecionem gente ac nomine Ner- 
viorum redacto.” That is to say, when he wrote these lines, 
he was under the impression that the Nervians had been virtually 
exterminated. But if, as is generally held, Caesar wrote the entire 
work in the winter of 52-51, the Nervian rising of 54 must have been 
fresher in his mind than the battle of 57, and it is difficult to see how 
he could have seemed to credit, while writing, a report he knew to be 
exaggerated. 

There is, accordingly, a real contradiction between Books ii and 
v which neither of the usual explanations fully removes. 

Another phrase that is important rather for the state of mind 
which it implies than for the concrete fact to which it testifies occurs 
at the close of Book ii: “his rebus gestis, omni Gallia pacata.’”? The 
word pacata does not mean merely that Gaul was at peace, but that 
it had been subdued. Pacare regularly implies a cessation of hos- 
tilities under such terms that Roman sovereignty is recognized. 
It means the pax Romana, the pacis imponere morem of Vergil.* 

In ii. 35 we have, accordingly, a statement that Gaul had been 
reduced. The hiberna, the sign of a subjugated province, are estab- 
lished, and the crowning triumph of a fifteen days’ supplicatio is 


1 Cf. Holmes, op. cit. 

2 Cf. Sihler, Annals of Caesar, p. 105. 

* Cf. the phrases pacem petere (i. 27; ii. 13), de pace venire (iv. 36), legatos de pace 
mittere (iii. 28; iv. 27). The word is discussed in my article, ‘‘The International Law 
of the Gallic Campaigns,’’ Classical Journal, XII, 28. 
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decreed.!. Even the far-off Aremorican states have surrendered at 
his mere demand. If we try to put ourselves in Caesar’s place in 
the winter of 57-56, we may readily admit that he had every reason 
for thinking that his task had been accomplished. We know, of 
course, that he was mistaken, that so far from being completed his 
task in Gaul had scarcely begun, but the point is that he not merely 
had reason for supposing so in 57, but that he talks as though he 
did. Nowhere else does Caesar use so strong an expression as 
pacata omni Gallia. He ventures later on a Gallia quieta (vii. 1) or a 
hac parte Galliae pacata (vi. 5). Rude experience had taught him to 
understand that mere cessation of hostile movements meant no 
real submission on the part of the Gallic tribes. Indeed, we can see 
in iii. 7 something of an apology for his previous overconfidence in the 
finality of his achievement. 

All this is especially hard to reconcile with the supposition that 
Caesar at the end of seven years of his campaigns wrote the entire 
work that we have. In the cases cited we have a record of first 
impressions where ex hypothesi we should expect his corrected con- 
clusions. These indications of themselves create a fairly strong 
prima facie case against the accepted view, and are the strongest 
arguments that have been advanced by those who believe that each 
commentary was separately written and published. But is this 
view the only alternative? It seems to me that it is not, that there 
is another interpretation of the evidence possible, that the facts 
noticed point rather to the conclusion that the commentaries were 
written neither as separate books nor as a single work, but in three 
instalments. Of these the first instalment comprises Books i and ii, 
written in the winter 57-56; the second, Books iii—vi, written in the 
winter 53-52; and the last, Book vii, written in the winter 52-51. 

That there is a break between Book ii and the rest of the narra- 
tive has already been indicated. Caesar could not have written 
omni Gallia pacata at the end of Book ii with the knowledge of subse- 
quent events in mind, nor could he have spoken of the extermination 
of the Nervii in ii. 28 at the same time that he was preparing to write 


1 Cicero made the motion in the Senate to that effect. De prov. cons. 26. The 
largest number of days previously granted had been ten, to Pompey after the Mithra- 
datic War (ibid. 27). 
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the occurrences of Book v. But there is a still more visible hinge 
between Book ii and the following books. That is to be found in the 
intrusion of iii. 1-6, the account of the attack upon Galba by the 
Alpine tribes. 

It is generally admitted that this attack took place in 57 and not 
in 56, although Book iii is properly concerned only with the events 
of 56. The explanation generally offered is that Caesar treats of 
everything after the summer campaign as belonging to the next year.! 
But what justification is there for the statement? Hirtius, viii. 48, 
makes the following statement: ‘Scio Caesarem singulorum annorum 
singulos commentarios confecisse; quod ego non existimavi mihi 
esse faciendum propterea quod insequens annus L. Paullo C. Marcello 
coss. nullas habet magnopere Galliae res gestas.”’ 

This seems to show clearly enough that annus for Caesar means 
the civil year, and indeed it would require strong argument to show 
that an annalistically divided narrative like the Commentaries took 
the word in any other sense. So Books iv and v, though they strictly 
begin with the events of the winter, make specific reference to the 
fact that the time is after the inauguration of the consuls. 

That becomes especially apparent in v. 55-58. This attack on 
Labienus took place in the winter of 54 (cf. totius hiemis, v. 55). 
If the explanation mentioned for iii. i-6 is adopted, there is the same 
reason here that existed there for placing the account, not at the end 
of Book v, but at the beginning of Book vi. But Caesar does not 
do that, simply because he is separating his events strictly by the 
calendar year, and the attack on Labienus seems to have occurred 
before January 1, 53.? 

In Book iii the events seem to have occurred before January 1 
of the year to which the commentary is devoted. The simplest 
explanation is, of course, that ii was already completely written 
when the escape of Galba from Octodurus was reported to Caesar. 

There are also certain slight confusions as to detail, which might 
well be expected if, as is here urged, the space of four years inter- 
vened between the composition of the second and that of the third 

1 Sihler, op. cit., p. 108. 


: This view is strengthened by the considerations advanced below concerning the 
attack on Commius by Labienus. Caesar probably wrote iii—vi in the early months of 
52 rather than in the fall of 53. 
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book. In ii. 34 it is said that Crassus was sent with a legion to 
Brittany. When, we are not told, but it seems to have been before 
the Nervian battle. In iii. 7 the legion under Crassus’ command is 
said to be the seventh, which took part in the Nervian battle and 
suffered so severely that,it can scarcely have been sent north after the 
battle. Again, in il. 35 it would seem that Caesar left for Italy and 
Illyricum before the report of Galba reached him. In iii. 7 he seems 
to have left after receiving it. These are in themselves slight 
matters, but they are of confirmatory value. 

Just as there is a cleavage between Books ii and iii, so there is 
one between vi and vii. For that there is a single indication, but 
one that seems to me conclusive. 

The last words of Book vi are: ‘‘frumento exercitui proviso, ut in- 
stituerat, in Italiam ad conventus agendos profectus est.”” The first 
words of Book vii are, “Quieta Gallia, Caesar, ut constituerat in 
Italiam ad conventus agendos proficiscitur.” Since we start with 
the definite information that, whenever Caesar wrote, he wrote 
rapidly, we must assume that the second of these.two sentences was 
written directly after the first. It is necessary merely to place 
them in juxtaposition to see how extremely unlikely that assumption 
is. Nowhere else, either in Caesar or in other writers, do we find 
at the beginning of a book a sentence which almost verbally repeats 
the concluding sentence of the previous book. But that might very 
well happen if Book vii were written at a time considerably after 
Book vi were finished. 

It may be argued that such resuming sentences would be much 
more common in extant writers if it were not for the careful revision 
that their works received before publication. But the practice of 
ancient writers would lead to an inference precisely contrary to 
that. If we assume the commentaries to have been written con- 
secutively, we have all the more reason to be surprised at the presence 
of such a resuming sentence, precisely because the commentaries 
were in all likelihood not carefully revised before publication. We 
have in Cicero’s treatise on the Laws an example of a work that was 
probably published unrevised, and here we see that the writing is in 
fact continuous, and the separation into books purely mechanical.’ 

1 Teuffel-Schwabe, Geschichte der rém. Lit.5, p. 342. 
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There is nothing remotely like the instance, noted here in Book vii, 
of a sentence that itself plainly indicates the end of one and the 
beginning of a new book. In the Commentaries, similarly, if we set 
together the last chapter of Book i and the first chapter of Book ii, 
we shall see at once that the narrative is continuous and that the only 
break is the mechanical one of chronology. The same is true of 
Books iii and iv, iv and v, v and vi. But there is a break in the 
narrative between ii and iii and between vi and vii. 

Besides the absence of a break between the books just cited, 
there are other indications, both in substance and in style, that the 
commentaries are to be grouped as is here argued. One of them is 
to be found in the use of the word supra. 

In such phrases as “uti supra demonstravimus,” etc., the render- 
ing of the word by the English word “above” seems a precise equiva- 
lent. Both words are properly used when we wish to refer to 
something stated before without exactly specifying where it has been 
said. Generally this thing has very recently been stated, sometimes 
a few lines before. So supra in v. 2 refers to something stated in v. 1; 
vi. 34 refers to vi. 31; vii. 83, to vii. 80. But it need not be so closely 
connected with the passage to which it tefers. In v. 56 supra is used 
to refer to an incident which has not been mentioned since v. 3. 

But whether the incident referred to is near or remote, it must 
be apparent that supra is not likely to be used except to refer to 
something that the writer recalls having written as part of the com- 
position in which he was then engaged. And while such a limitation 
of the use of supra would be quite unconscious, it would be none the 
less effective. 

With this fact in mind, we meet the passage (vi. 35): “Sugambri 
a quibus receptos ex fuga Tencteros atque Usipetes supra docuimus.”’ 
But this incident has been last referred to in iv. 16, where the Su- 

‘gambri deny to the Romans any jurisdiction beyond the Rhine. 
Accordingly, if the considerations urged above have any validity, 
Books iv and vi formed part of a single composition. 

Similarly the phrase in ii. 1, “uti supra demonstravimus,” which 
refers to i. 54, shows a similar connection between Books i and ii. 

When Caesar wishes to refer to something he had written before 
which did not form part of the composition in which he was then 
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engaged, he seems to prefer the adverb ante or some more specific 
statement. We have, for example, a reference in v. 6 to Dumnorix, 
who has not been mentioned since Book i. He is recalled in the 
phrase “de quo ante dictum est.”” Again, Caesar has twice occasion 
to refer to the heroic centurion Baculus, who so distinguished himself 
in the Nervian battle. In iii. 5 it is said: ‘‘P. Sextius Baculus primi 
pili centurio quem Nervico proelio compluribus confectum vulneribus 
diximus,”’ and vi. 38 we have “‘[Baculus] cuius mentionem superiori- 
bus proeliis fecimus.”’ If ii and iii were written consecutively, the 
account of Baculus found in ii. 25 would be very close indeed to the 
second reference to him, in iii. 5. 

I may mention another matter, which in itself has but slight 
probative force, but is better understood if we assume that Books i-ii 
were written at a different time from the rest of the work. That 
is the curious disappearance of Diviciacus. Diviciacus is one of 
the chief characters of Books i and ii, and one can readily assume 
that he is intentionally made so. He was a well-known figure at 
Rome, where the old Druid impressed and interested society some- 
what as Benjamin Franklin did the court of Louis XVI. He saves 
his treacherous brother Dumnorix. He secures the pardon of the 
Bellovaci. He is the general spokesman for all the Gauls.! Now, 
after a complete silence since Book i, Dumnorix suddenly reappears 
in v. 6. To outsiders his reconciliation with Caesar is complete. 
His relations are apparently so intimate that he can plausibly boast 
that Caesar offered to make him king of the Aeduans. But of 
Diviciacus never a word. The latter, no doubt, died between 57 and 
54, but if Caesar wrote all the commentaries in 52 and cherished 
the memory of Diviciacus as fondly as he seems to do in Books i-ii, 
surely we might expect some brief reference to him when his trouble- 
making brother is killed; whereas, if Books i-ii were written in 57, 
during Diviciacus’ lifetime, and Books iii-vi in 53, we can readily 
understand the importance of Diviciacus in the first part and the 
practically complete silence about him thereafter. 

A further consideration is the striking and vivid detail with 
which every move of the Helvetian and German campaigns is given. 
The embassies back and forth, every abortive move, hesitations 

14, 20, 31, 32, 41; ii. 14. 
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over a swamp, are fully set forth. In Books iii-vi, however, it may 
be noted that wherever full returns are given it is of a campaign, not 
of Caesar himself, but of one of his lieutenants. That is true of the 
escape of Galba, of the expedition of Crassus, of the massacre at 
Aduatuca.! In all these cases Caesar. in 53-52 had at his command 
full reports from the men who conducted the campaigns. In the 
case of Aduatuca, refugees had reached Labienus, and it is doubtless 
his report to Caesar that is communicated to us. 

In sharp contrast with his fulness of detail in the campaigns of 
his lieutenants is the short and summary way in which his own cam- 
paigns are treated. Caesar may or may not have kept an actual 
diary, but there is no evidence that he transcribed it or did more than 
refer to it for the sequence of events. It is particularly the cam- 
paign of 56 that is described in this summary way. And yet this 
campaign was one that might naturally be supposed to need a detailed 
narration. It was unique in Caesar’s career. It was his first 
naval battle, and it was fought under conditions that made it differ- 
ent from any other battle that the Romans fought. In spite of that, 
this bizarre struggle, involving the lively chase of the enemy from 
one fortified place to another, is related in three short chapters. 

All this is easy to understand if the campaign of 56 was the most 
remote in time when Caesar wrote about it. It is much harder to 
understand if it was less remote than that of 58, in the narration of 
which apparently no detail has been omitted. 

So far we have been noticing discrepancies in substance. It 
remains to be seen whether we can detect those slight differences in 
style that may be expected under the theory suggested here. Are 
there such differences ? 

No one can have failed to observe one very striking stylistic 
peculiarity of Books i and ii. That is the use of oratio obliqua or 
“indirect discourse.” This construction, to be sure, is one of the 
commonest in Latin, but it is generally used casually and in short 
sentences. In the books mentioned, particularly in the first, we 
have long chapters wholly in that construction, especially where the 
practice of historical narrative would have demanded a set speech. 


1y. 38. Caesar learned of the massacre directly from Gallic captives (v. 52), but 
the first reports from Roman survivors had been brought to Labienus (v. 47). 
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Professor Sihler has suggested that Caesar’s use of oratio obliqua is 
due to his haste in composition.'! But is oratio obliqua really easier 
to write than oratio recta? That seems decidedly unlikely. Caesar 
does not shrink from the use of oratio recta, not only in such a case - 
as the long speech of Critognatus (vii. 77), but on several other 
occasions.” 

Now, it is important to insist upon the fact that no other writer 
of Caesar’s time, or before him, as far as we can judge, uses oratio 
obliqua as Caesar uses it. Chapter after chapter is wholly or almost 
wholly so written, e.g., i. 13, 14, 17, 18, 20, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 36, 
40, 43, 44, 45; and ii. 1, 3, 4, 14, 31, and, in part, 32. And just as 
characteristic as it is of Books i and ii, just so little characteristic 
is it of Books iii-vi. In those books nearly twice as great an amount 
of text is found as in Books i-ii, and here only two chapters, v. 27, 29, 
contain oratio obliqua on anything like the scale attempted in i-ii. 
Nor is that wholly due to difference of subject-matter, as is shown 
by the fact that oratio recta, i.e., the actual quotation of another’s 
words, does occur not infrequently. In many of these passages 
the practice of Books i-ii would almost certainly have demanded 
oratio obliqua. 

In Book vii, again, there is a certain amount of oratio obliqua. 
This amount, it is true, is much less than Books i-ii show. Not 
only that, but oratio obliqua in Book vii is combined with oratio 
recta in a way that produces a definite effect. A long chapter mostly 
in oratio obliqua (vii. 20) is closed with a sentence in oratio recta, 
and immediately thereafter another passage follows in oratio recta. 
Similarly chapters 37 and 38 of the seventh book have very similar 
matter, the former in oratio obliqua, the latter in oratio recta. There 
is, in other words, an apparently deliberate mixing of the two ways of 
reporting thought which may well be called a stylistic peculiarity. 

It may be asked whether we can gain any hint as to what caused 
Caesar to adopt and to abandon the marked use of oratio obliqua 
that is found in Books i-i. 


1 Classical Review (1890), pp. 1999-2000. 


tiv. 25; v. 30; v.44; vi. 8; vi. 35; vii. 20; vii. 38; vii. 50. In Books i-ii there 
is not a single instance of oratio recta, although there is ample occasion for it. 
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One of the cardinal principles of interpretation is that a writer 
is best explained from himself. The author of the Commentaries 
on the Gallic War was also, we may remember, the author of De 
analogia.! The subject of that short treatise was what we commonly 
call accidence, but analogia is only one of the many divisions of 
rhetorical study, and Caesar was unquestionably interested in the 
whole subject. As a matter of fact, he regarded the special subject 
of his treatise as dealing with only the foundation of literary pursuits. 
The aim he consciously set himself was “cogitata praeclare eloqui 
posse.”? The most famous of the phrases quoted from the De analogia 
is concerned, not with accidence, but with diction.’ 

Not only was Caesar the author of the De analogia, but he wrote 
that book during these very Gallic campaigns.‘ It was, accordingly, 
just at this time that he was most concerned with matters of form and 
style. We are specifically told that it was composed during the 
winter, in Cisalpine Gaul.® Now, De analogia is essentially a work 
of erudition. The many citations demand a library and, still more, 
a mind free from care.* At what time do these conditions seem to 
have been present ? 


1 The fragments of the De analogia are collected in the Teubner edition of Caesar 
(Kiibler III, 2, pp. 141 f.). They may also be found in Lorsch, Sprachphilosophie der 
Alten, I, 131 f.; and Schlitte in a Hallensian dissertation, De C. Iulio Caesare Gram- 
matico, p.12. Inan article in Classical Philology, I, 96-120, Professor G. L. Hendrick- 
son analyzes the De analogia and comes to the conclusion that it was written in 54, as a 
direct answer to Cicero’s De oratore. That it was a controversial work seems highly 
likely (Hendrickson, op. cit., p. 116), but in at least one case it is Varro, and not Cicero, 
against whom Caesar is polemizing; Pomp. Comment. art. ‘‘Don.” (Keil, Gram. Lat., 
V, p. 199, 18. The verbal similarities which Professor Hendrickson adduces suffer 
from the weakness inherent in all such evidence, i.e., the subjective element in their 
evaluation. 

2 Cicero Brutus 72, 253. 


’ The phrase referred to is mentioned by Gellius N.A. i. 10. 4: “ut tamquam 
scopulum sic fugias inauditum atque insolens verbum.” 
¢ Suetonius Divus Iulius 56; Fronto (ed. Naber), p. 221. 


5’ Suetonius loc. cit.: ‘‘in transitu Alpium, cum ex citeriore Gallia conventibus 
peractis ad exercitum rediret.’” We may question the absolute accuracy of the words 
in transitu Alpium. The date assigned to the De analogia has varied from 55 to 52, 
but there is nothing in the extant evidence to show that 55 is the earliest possible date. 

6 The various possibilities of inflection quoted by Caesar are scarcely likely to have 
been quoted from memory. As has been said before, there seems to have been a 
polemical tone in the book, and Caesar set himself up as the champion of the purest 
Latinity. That did not exclude the possibility of bold innovations, as the attempt 
to introduce a present participle for sum, i.e., ens. 
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In the winter of 58-57 Caesar was considerably disturbed by 
rumors and reports from Belgium. Preparations for the very serious 
campaign of the next year must therefore have kept him thoroughly 
occupied. In 56-55 occurred the invasion of Gaul by the Germans 
and a similar absorption in military preparations. In 55-54 the 
winter was spent in planning a new invasion of Britain. In 54-53, 
as we are expressly told, he knew that grave troubles were brewing 
in Gaul. The following winter, that of 53-52, he found Italy in the 
terrific turmoil of the Clodian riots. There is, accordingly, only one 
winter that seems to have presented the apparent tranquillity neces- 
sary for such studies as are presented in the De analogia—that of 
57-56. He was then at ease about Gaul, as he unequivocally tells us. 
The rebellion was a sudden one. 

If the De analogia was written in 57-56, and Books i-ii of the Gallic 
War in the same interval of repose, it would be perfectly natural 
to find any rhetorical experiment just at that time. And these long 
chapters of oratio obliqua are so different from the usual practice 
of Latin prose writers that they may properly be called a rhetorical 
experiment. We need only call attention to the clumsy and involved 
phrases of i. 14 and 40 to see the strain to which Caesar put himself 
in order to carry out his experiment. Since Caesar demonstrably 
possessed that ease of expression which is perhaps the most nearly 
essential characteristic of a fine style, it is reasonable to regard these 
labored chapters as deliberate departures from his normal method 
of expression. 

The use of the infinitive in oratio obliqua is thoroughly idiomatic 
in Latin, and it is quite in Caesar’s manner to expand an idiomatic 
use as it is done in Books i-ii. Rhetorical science made it almost 
obligatory for historical composition to introduce set speeches. 
What Caesar seems to have done in the first part of his account of the 
Gallic War is to depart from this custom by attempting to substitute 
for the carefully composed oration what doubtless appeared to him 
a more thoroughly Latin construction. 

In a sense, the experiment was a failure. At any rate Caesar 
found the effort of carrying it through too great for him, when he 
wrote rapidly, as he did the second part of his work (Books iii-—vi), 
in the agitated winter of 53-52. But he did not altogether lose his 
liking for the crabbed but original device he has attempted. In 
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the Civil War he recurs to it. And here again we notice that he does 
not sustain it. The novelty had worn off, or he was compelled to 
is argued here for the Gallic War, Book i of the Civil War was written 
at a different time from the other books. At any rate, while oratio 
obliqua is used in large blocks in the first book of the Civil War 
and there is no oratio recta at all, that is exactly reversed in Books 
ii-iii, in which oratio recta is frequently used and there is almost 
no oratio obliqua.' 

On the whole, Caesar’s experiment did not commend itself to 
Latin writers. It is only Tacitus who in a measure adopts it. And 
it made his rhetorical fortune. As much as anything else, it gives 
him that peculiar somber sententiousness that has so deeply impressed 
posterity.” 

In the Cdasarstudien of Alfred Klotz (Teubner, 1910), pp. 11 f., 
the assertion is made that oratio obliqua was a characteristic of the 
“commentary” style—the Greek tréuvnua—and was therefore to be 
expected in Caesar’s Commentaries, according to the rhetorical rules 
governing that style.* But for his assertion he neglects to offer 
any evidence, and it is completely invalidated, as a general rule, 
by the fact that oratio obliqua characterizes only a very small part 
of the Gallic War, and that in the other parts oratio recta, which in 
Klotz’s view is excluded from the trdurynua style, is freely used. 
Klotz further states that the whole principle of the dréurnua is com- 
‘pletely abandoned in the Civil War, and that this abandonment 
accounts for the large number of speeches in oratio recta occurring 
there. However, the first book of the Civil War contains a great 
deal of oratio obliqua. And if oratio obliqua rather than oratio 
recta characterized the tréurvnua style, as distinguished from narra- 
tive history proper, what are we to say to Tacitus, who certainly 
ei tis kal &\Nos knew what was, and what was not, rhetorically 
meet and proper ? 


1 As typical examples contrast Bell. Civ. i. 85 and ii. 32. 


2 There seems to be very little discussion of this element in the style of Tacitus. 


It is barely mentioned in Drager, Syntax and Styl des Tacitus. Cf., however, Justi- 
nus, 28, 2; 38, 3, 11. 


3Cf. also Ph. Fabia, De Orationibus quae sunt in com. Caesaris de Bello Gallico 
(Paris, 1889). 
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Against all that has been urged there are two matters that need 
special examination. One is the point involved in iv. 21, which has 
already been referred to. It seems clear that when in that passage 
Caesar wrote of Commius, “quem fidelem sibi arbitrabatur,” he 
had in mind the subsequent actions of Commius. Now, the defection 
of Commius is related among the events of 52 (vii. 76) with direct 
reference to the first British invasion.1 That would militate against 
the theory here advanced, that vii was composed at a different time 
from iv. However, when we examine the whole history of Commius, 
the difficulty disappears. Commius not merely turns against the 
Romans, but becomes one of the most intensely hostile and bitter 
leaders of the insurrection. That this was a sudden change of heart 
is not likely, and it would be natural to suppose that in the three 
years between 55 and 52 there had been more than one symptom of 
his wavering faith. Indeed, we need no conjectures on this score. 
Hirtius (viii. 23) tells us of the treacherous attack that Labienus 
made upon this same Commius. When did that attack take place ? 
It is told after the account of the Vercingetorix rebellion, and it might 
be assumed to have occurred after that time. That, however, is 
impossible. Hirtius says that it took place “superiore anno [Hirtius 
is writing of 51] Caesare in Gallia citeriore ius dicente.”” This could 
not have been after the rebellion of Vereingetorix, in the winter of 
52-51, because Caesar did not go to Cisalpine Gaul that winter, but 
stayed at Bibracte (vii. 90)—a fact further confirmed by Hirtius 
(viii. 51) when he says, speaking of the year 50: “tum primum 
enim veniebat [sc. in Galliam citeriorem] ab illo universae Galliae 
bello.” 

The attack on Commius by Labienus must therefore have 
occurred before the great revolt, in the early months of 52. But the 
mere fact that Labienus attempted in this way to secure his person 
itself shows that Commius’ disaffection must have been proven by 
a whole series of acts and was probably known to Caesar throughout 
the whole winter of 53-52. At any rate, it surely was known in the 
early months of 52, and at some indeterminable time within this 
very period Books iii-vi, according to the theory here advocated, 
were composed. When Caesar wrote iv. 21, he may therefore have 


1 Note, however, ut antea demonstravimus, not supra. 
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had excellent evidence that the Atrebatian whom he so implicitly 
trusted in 55 was either openly disloyal or of doubtful loyalty. 

The second matter is one that involves the whole question of 
the credibility of Caesar’s narrative. That has often been attacked. 
In general, it may be said that the attack rests upon certain expres- 
sions of Asinius Pollio. But not only Pollio’s ¢riticism, but certain 
animosities that the character of Caesar has excited in much later 
times have led to the assertion that Caesar was not only guilty of 
suppression and perversion, but that he was especially prone to 
assume the credit of his lieutenants’ achievements. For example, 
to take a specific instance, it is often stated that the victory over 
the Tigurini was accomplished by Labienus and not by Caesar, who 
claims it for himself (i. 12). This statement is first made by Plutarch, 
who may have derived it from Timagenes and Pollio.' If that is so, 
it gives color to the supposition that Book i—and, therefore, the 
entire Gallic War—was composed after 52, when Caesar had begun 
to doubt the loyalty of his great marshal and had a special motive 
for wishing to rob him of such glory as was to be gained from the 
surprise and massacre on the left bank of the Saone. 

To determine this yightly, we must take some position on the 
whole question of Caesar’s credibility. Even those who question it 
hesitate to assert that Caesar deliberately lied. He glossed over 
defeats, we are told, suppressed details, gave a different impression 
to the narrative, but hardly more than that. Yet, if it was Labienus 
who commanded the Romans on that occasion, Caesar cannot be 
acquitted of falsehood, for he unequivocally says that he himself 
destroyed the Tigurini. It is therefore simply a question of balancing 
the testimony of two witnesses. 

That of Plutarch—coming perhaps through Pollio, a hostile 
critic—is no doubt based upon a claim made by Labienus himself. 
And if Labienus accompanied Caesar on this occasion, the basis for 
the former’s claim becomes at once apparent. And surely it is 
easier to charge Labienus with bragging than Caesar with falsehood. 
If Caesar had really wished to claim for himself the credit of what 


1A Klotz, ‘‘Der Helvetierzug,’’ Neue Jahrb. f. das kl. Altertum, 1915, pp. 610-11. 
This article, as the Gallic War itself, was written while the author was in the trenches 
of the western front, literally inter tela volantia. 
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Labienus had done, it would have been easier to do it at many other 
points, all of them vastly more important than the Arar affair. By 
the mere omission of a few words nothing need have been said of the 
fact that Labienus’ timely aid turned the tide of battle in favor of 
the Romans (ii. 26). Labienus plays so prominent a réle throughout 
the whole narrative that it seems a little absurd to hold that Caesar 
was either jealous of him or ungenerous toward him. On the con- 
trary, at least one of Caesar’s suppressions is made to protect Labie- 
nus. The treacherous attempt of his lieutenant to kill Commius is 
wholly omitted, although it had serious consequences, and must 
have been known to Caesar when vii. 76 was written. 

It is accordingly Caesar, and not Pollio-Timagenes-Plutarch, who 
is the more deserving of belief on this question. Nor has any other 
evidence of unfairness to Labienus been discovered. 

I cannot pretend that the arguments advanced above are wholly 
conclusive. If there were in the external evidence a direct statement 
that negatived them, that statement would doubtless outweigh them 
all. But there is no such direct statement. The view I have called 
the accepted one depends upon considerations that are purely a 
priori. A certain burden of proof, however, properly rests upon all 
who suggest a new view, even if the older one is based upon nothing 
better than traditional acceptance. It is submitted that in the 
foregoing sufficient evidence has been adduced to shift the burden 
upon the proponents of the accepted opinion. 


Newtown Hiau ScHoou 
Exmuvurst, New York City 











SOME FEATURES OF THE LATER HISTORIES 
OF ALEXANDER 


By R. B. STEELE 


The present sources for the history of Alexander are the work of 
Curtius (incomplete), part of the works of Diodorus and Justinus, 
the Anabasis and Indica of Arrian, the Alexander of Plutarch, parts 
of the Geography of Strabo, and scattered statements in many 
writers. The first three works give no indication of the ultimate 
sources from which they were derived, though it may be safely main- 
tained that much of the material contained came from Clitarchus. 
Strabo and Plutarch mention many writers, while Arrian for the 
Indica drew largely from Eratosthenes, Megasthenes, and Nearchus, 
and for the Anabasis from Aristobulus and Ptolemy. However, all 
his material has been transformed into a uniform style, and, except- - 
ing where passages have been definitely assigned, the parts due to 
different writers cannot be distinguished. 

The facts for the history of Alexander had been long established 
when these authors wrote, and originality could be shown only in the 
form of presentation. It was only in varying this that justification 
could be found for any new work. Curtius is a good illustration of 
this, for, though the larger part of his facts are to be found in the 
work of Diodorus, with them are mingled his own reflections and 
material gleaned from Livy. In comparing statements in these 
writers we find what we may call points of assistance, as well as 
points of resistance. Some facts as put by other writers are accepted 
without question, while others are stated merely for the purpose of 
refutation. Not only these writers, but the followers of Clitarchus 
and of Aristobulus, clearly show their bias in presenting their material. 
Pliny the Elder in the indexes to Books xii and xiii mentions several 
Greek writers, and among them are Clitarchus, Nearchus, Onesic- 
ritus, and Ptolemy. No mention, however, is made of Aristobulus. 


On the other hand, Arrian, who sought to substitute for the Clitarchan 
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account that of Aristobulus and Ptolemy, does not mention Clitar- 
chus, and Onesicritus onlyto condemn him. In the Anabasis v. 20. 10 
he gives the average width of the Indus as forty stades, and fifteen 
stades at its narrowest point. In vi. 14. 5 the width at the delta is 
given as 100 stades, and in v. 4. 2 Ctesias is named as authority for 
the statement that the least width was forty stades, and the greatest 
100. This mention of Ctesias is merely a polite way of rejecting the 
statement of Onesicritus (Strabo xv. 1. 33, C 701) that the river was 
200 stades in width where it divided at the delta. There is a similar 
indication of attitude in Anabasis vii. 15. 5, where Arrian cites 
Aristus and Asclepiades as authorities for the statement that the 
Romans sent an embassy to Alexander. Neither Aristobulus nor 
Ptolemy mentions this, and Arrian argues against it as improbable. 
However, the real explanation for the reference and the reasoning is 
found in Pliny H.N. iii. 9. 57, where it is stated that Clitarchus made 
mention of the embassy. There is a similar explanation for a passage 
in Anabasis vi. 11. 8, where he inveighs against the writers who named 
Ptolemy among the defenders of Alexander when he was wounded 
among the Malli. Curtius ix. 5. 21 ascribes the statement to 
Clitarchus and Timagenes. 

The larger part of the facts are stated without any specific source 
being mentioned, though Arrian frequently tells us that some writers 
state this, but others that. In cases where equivalent statements are 
given by different writers there are three noticeable features in the 
non-presentation or presentation of authorities: (1) sometimes no 
authority whatever is given; (2) one only of two may give his 
authority; (3) different writers may be named as giving some item 
in the narrative. 

1. We find in Curtius v. 1. 12: “Campestre iter est in terra inter 
Tigrin et Euphraten iacenti, tam uberi et pingui, ut a pastu repelli 
pecora dicantur, ne satietas perimat.’”’ Pomponius Mela Choro- 
graphia iii.. 58, though in different words, tells us the same thing of 
Iuverna: “ Adeo luxuriosa herbis non laetis modo sed etiam dulcibus, 
ut se exigua parte diei pecora impleant, et nisi pabulo prohibeantur, 
diutius pasta dissiliant.’”’ There is a similar variation in phraseology 
and agreement in fact in Curtius iv. 7. 20: ‘‘Nasamones sunt, gens 
Syrtica navigiorum spoliis quaestuosa, quippe obsident litora et aestu 
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destituta navigia notis sibi vadis occupant”; and Silius Italicus 
ili, 320: 

Huc coit aequoreus Nasamon, invadere fluctu 

Audax naufragia et praedas avellere ponto. 


Similar to these is the story given in Pliny H.N. xii. 32. 62, and 
Plutarch, Alexander 25, about Alexander sending the perfume to his 
preceptor Leonidas. 

2. Some statements are definitely assigned at one place and not 
at another. Curtius has in vi. 4. 22: “Frequens arbor faciem 
quercus habet, cuius folia multo melle tinguntur, sed, nisi solis ortum 
incolae occupaverint, vel modico tepore sucus extinguitur.” Pliny 
H.N. xii. 8. 34 gives the same fact in entirely different words: “Onesic- 
ritus tradit in Hyrcaniae convallibus fico similes esse arbores quae 
vocentur occhi, ex quibus defluat mel horis matutinis duabus.”’ 
Arrian Anabasis vii. 20. 5 (from Aristobulus) in an account of Icarus 
has the words raxévros Tov knpov. . . . Ta mTeEpa, which fix the source 
of the account of Strabo (xiv. 1. 19, C 639), though it has ra mrepa 
TaxkévTos TOU Knpod. Strabo, quoting from Nearchus in xv. 1. 5, C 686, 
and xv. 2. 5, C 722, uses the verb giAoverxjoat with regard to the 
feeling of Alexander toward Cyrus and Semiramis, and this accounts 
for the noun ¢Aoverxiay, in a general remark by Plutarch at the close 
of chapter 26 of the Alexander. One of the best illustrations is the 
use by Strabo of the words xaragépew Yaya xpvood. They occur in 
xiii. 4. 5, C 625 describing the Pactolus, and in xv. 1. 57, C 711 (from 
Megasthenes) they are applied to the rivers in Iberia. Strabo, men- 
tioning the Iberian rivers in section 69, C 718, changes the order of 
the words, and still later in xv. 2. 14, C 726, the fourth time used, 
reveals their source by quoting from Onesicritus a statement applied 
to the rivers in Carmania. 

3. Strabo in xv. 1. 68, C 717 mentions the disagreement among 
writers, and as an illustration gives different versions on the death 
of Calanus, and in this connection quotes from Megasthenes. Arrian 
Anabasis vii. 3 has a similar discussion, but quotes from Nearchus. 
Athenaeus x. 437 gives an item from Chares, while Lucian De morte 
Peregrini 25 gives one from Onesicritus. 

Freedom in quotation or in adaptation renders differences in form 
of statement of little or no weight in determining sources. This 
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applies, not only to long sections, but also to short passages. Each 
writer took the material at hand and transformed it into his own 
diction. Only a few illustrations of this are necessary. Arrian 
Indica 11-12, and Strabo in xv. 1. 39, C 703 ff. give an account of 
the different classes in India. Conveying about the same facts, the 
terms used are largely different, and a fair illustration of this is the 
beginning of the description of the sixth class. Indica 12. 5: oi 
érioxoTmo.. . . . ovTOL épopGor Ta Yyryvoueva. Strabo, section 48: oi 
épopou: Tovro.s 8’ éxomrevew déb0Ta1 Ta TparTopeva. Strabo, in vi. 3. 8, 
C 302, tells the story (from Ptolemy) of Alexander asking the Getae 
what they feared. Their reply was, ovdév rAjv ei Gpa pn 6 ovpards 
av’rots émiméoo.. Arrian Anabasis i. 4. 8 has unmore 6 olpavds abrots 
éumécor. The use of different compounds or of synonyms is not 
uncommon. Arrian Anabasis vi. 1. 1 and Indica 18. 1, has wape- 
oxevagro; Strabo in xv. 1. 29, C 698 xareoxevacaro. Both these 
writers give from Aristobulus the inscription on the tomb of Cyrus, 
but Strabo in xv. 3. 7, C 730 has xrnodpevos. . . . Baordebs, where 
Arrian Anabasis vi. 29. 8 has xaraornodpevos. . . . Bactdevboas. 
Notice also in Strabo xv. 2. 5, C 722 werd, instead of which Arrian 
Anabasis vi. 24.2 has ovv. Illustrations might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely to show that verbatim quotations were not considered at all 
necessary. Given a free translation or adaptation by Curtius of an 
adaptation by a Greek writer, it is impossible, on the basis of form, 
to trace it to its original source. 

There are a few diversities in statement which seem to be due to 
variations in memory, either on the part of the same writer or some- 
where in the line of sources. Arrian Anabasis vi. 17. 3 mentions the 
sending of Craterus from the delta through Drangiana and Arachosia 
into Carmania. The same fact is given by Strabo in xv. 2. 11, C 725, 
as also in xv. 2. 4, C 721, although in section 5 he gives the Hydaspes 
as the starting-point. Arrian Jndica 23. 6 tells of the death of Apol- 
lophanes, satrap of Gedrosia, but in the Anabasis vi. 27. 1 he states 
that at a later period Alexander relieved him of his command. To 
differences in memory is also to be assigned the reference of some of 
the acts of Alexander to different, and at the same time just as suit- 
able, environments. Diodorus xvii. 103. 5 places the wounding of 
Ptolemy in India, and has xexpucpévos jv dapydxov Oavacipyou duvdpe. 
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Strabo in xv. 3. 7, C 723 places the incident among the Orites, using 
the words xpieoOat Oavacipvors dappdaxos. Similar to this is the story 
of the offering of water to Alexander, either in the wastes of Gedrosia 
or among the Parapamisidae, according to Arrian Anabasis vi. 
26. 1ff. Plutarch Alexander 42, and Curtius vii. 5. 11 place the 
incident at the earlier period. 

There are two elements—names and numbers—in which there 
is frequent disagreement. Some of these differences existed from 
the beginning, and of this there are numerous examples. Strabo, in 
xvi. 3. 27, C 785 gives two names for several places, and in xvi. 3. 2, 
C 825 states that a place was called Trigga by the barbarians, Lygga 
by Artemidorus, and Lixon by Eratosthenes. Arrian Anabasis 
v. 20. 2 has Glauganikai from Aristobulus, Glausai from Ptolemy, 
and adds the comment that he is not concerned about the real name. 
Plutarch Alexander 66 gives the name Skilloustis, which others call 
Psiltoukis. Notice also Batis in Arrian Anabasis ii. 25. 4, but 
Bebemeses in Josephus Antig. Jud. xi. 8.3. Some of the forms used, 
especially by Curtius, are due to errors in transcribing, as his use of 
Phradates for the Autophradates of Arrian, and Oxartes for Oxyartes 
in Arrian and Plutarch. But the most noticeable of all the differ- 
ences are the names given by Pliny H.N. vi. 23 (from Onesicritus) 
which appear in an entirely different form in Arrian’s Indica (from 
Nearchus). 

The numbers are still more uncertain. Even when the sum of 
them is the same, the form of statement may differ, for they had the 
same rhetorical setting as other items. Diodorus xvii. 16. 3 mentions 
games to Zeus and to the Muses, while Arrian Anabasis i. 11.1 says 
that Alexander sacrificed to Zeus, and some say to the Muses. The 
same difference in form is seen in the statement of the number of 
Macedonians killed at the battle of the Granicus. Arrian Anabasis 
i. 16. 4 says that there were 25 knights. Plutarch Alexander 16 
(from Aristobulus) puts the loss at 34, of which 9 were footmen. 
Plutarch Alexander 70 (from Chares) states that 41 died in the drink- 
ing bout at Susa. Athenaeus x. 437 (also from Chares) says that 
35 died in the bout, and 6 later in their tents. The writers themselves 
recognized the uncertainty attaching to numbers and frequently 
wrote a little less or more than a certain number. Arrian Indica 
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19. 7 gives the number of the ships of Alexander as 1,800; Anabasis 
vi. 2. 4 as a little less than 2,000. 

The mutual relation of the historians is an interesting question 
which especially concerns the influence exerted on later writers 
by Strabo. This extends not merely to individual statements, but 
to the general critical attitude as well. He freely criticized his 
predecessors, collectively as well as individually. In xi. 7. 4, C 509 
he refers to the many falsifications caused by zeal for Alexander; and 
in xv. 1. 9, C 688 to lack of agreement among those flattering him. 
In ii. 1. 9, C 70 he condemns a number of those who wrote about 
India, and in xv. 1. 2, C 685 gives as his reason for doing so that they 
learned things on the run, or received them from hearsay. See also 
a similar statement in ii. 1. 6, C 69. He mentions lies or liars in 
ii. 3. 5, C 102; iii. 5. 7, C172; iv. 5. 5, C201. He accepts in xv. 
1. 6, C 686 the judgment of Megasthenes with regard to the untrust- 
worthiness of the early histories of India, and in section 7 prefers 
him to Eratosthenes. The latter, however, is considered the most 
reliable of those writing about India when Alexander came (xv. 1. 10, 
C 688), though what he gives is supplemented by the accounts of 
others, C 691 ff. 

The quotations by Strabo from Onesicritus and especially the 
comments on them are interesting. One in xv. 1. 28, C 698 says 
that some ambassadors brought word to Alexander with regard to 
some serpents, one of which was 80 cubits in length, and another 140. 
Well for the reputation of Onesicritus that there were only two! 
Arrian Anabasis v. 8. 3 mentions the embassy, but says nothing of 
the snakes. Strabo adds the comment that one might call Onesic- 
ritus not more the chief pilot of Alexander than of the marvelous. 
He calls attention in xv. 1. 33, C 701 to a misstatement by Onesicritus, 
and gives a criticism like that in Arrian Anabasis vi. 2.3. These 
citations are sufficient to show the attitude of Strabo, and his method 
must have had in it a suggestion for later writers. 

There are indications that the critical attitude of Arrian was the 
same as that of Strabo. Their criticism of Onesicritus has already 
been mentioned. In addition to this, Strabo (xi. 5. 4, C 505) and 
Arrian (Anabasis vii. 13. 2) reject the current views with regard to 
the Amazons, and their reasons are similar. Strabo (xv. 1. 10, 
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C 688) has musrérara referring to the statements of Eratosthenes, 
while Arrian (Indica 3. 1) applies mucrérepos to the writer. Strabo 
(xv. 1. 7, C 687) states his views with regard to Hercules and Diony- 
sus, and Arrian (Anabasis v. 3. 1-4) discusses the same question, 
dissenting from the views of Eratosthenes. Strabo (xvi. 1. 3, C 737) 
has a passage explaining why the last fight of Alexander was placed 
at Arbela (karouxiay d&ddoyov) rather than at Gaugamela {kapn). 
Arrian (Anabasis vi. 11. 5) cites Aristobulus and Ptolemy for the 
location of the fight, and then adds that it appeared to him that 
Arbela (7é\ts) had received the credit due to Gaugamela (xan). 

The words of Arrian (Indica 5. 1) that whoever wishes to state 
the cause of the size of the rivers of India, let him state, appear to be 
a reference to the discussion in Strabo (xv. 1. 17, C 691 ff.), in which 
he gives the views of Aristobulus, Nearchus, and Onesicritus. How- 
ever this may be, the view of Strabo (xv. 1. 35, C 702) that after 
the Ganges and the Indus, the Ister and the Nile come third and 
fourth in size, is evidently the basis of the polemic by Arrian (Anabasis 
v. 6. 7, and Indica 4. 13-16) that the Ister and the Nile ought not 
to be classed with the Ganges and the Indus. He further states 
(Indica 3. 10) that it appeared to him that the Acesines (perhaps 
other Indian rivers) was larger than the Ister and the Nile. 

There are two other passages in which the references given by 
Arrian seem to have been influenced by Strabo. Curtius says of the 
Abii in vii. 6. 11, ‘‘iustissimos barbarorum constabat.” There is 
nothing like this in Diodorus xvii. 81, nor in Justinus xii. 5.9. Arrian 
Anabasis iv. 1. 1 quotes dixavordrouvs avOpwrovs from Homer. But 
Strabo mentions the Abii at least half a dozen times and regularly 
applies the Homeric epithet to them. In the Anabasis v. 6.5, Arrian 
names Herodotus and Hecataeus as authorities for the statement 
that Egypt is the gift (6@pov) of the Nile, and says that it is shown 
by Herodotus that the land itself is the eponym (érwvupov) of the 
river. Strabo (xv. 2. 17, C 691) quotes the first part of the state- 
ment (S@pov) from Herodotus, and the latter part with a different 
word (éu@vupov) from Nearchus. 

There is one noticeable passage in both Strabo and Plutarch. 
The latter, Alexander 69, closes the account of the self-immolation 
of Calanus with the statement that many ages later another Indian 
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did the same thing at Athens in the presence of Caesar, and that 
there was still extant a memorial of the act. Strabo (xv. 1. 4, 
C 686) has the first part of the statement, and in section 73, C 719 
it is the first sentence of a quotation of twenty-six lines from Nicolaus 
Damascenus, the last sentence of which gives the inscription on the 
tomb. Plutarch has utilized only the first and the last sentences of 
the quotation. 

There are several pieces of information given by Curtius which 
are found in Strabo also. Some of these are apparently observations 
of the former adapted by the latter, though not really germane to the 
history of Alexander. Others are largely curious items. On the 
basis of facillima derivatio they can be explained more easily as glean- 
ings from Strabo than as the results of a reading of the original sources 
by Curtius. The comment of Curtius (iv. 4. 21) on the peacefulness 
of Tyre under the gentleness of Roman sway resembles Strabo 
xvi. 2. 23, C 757, and also reproduces a comment, differently applied, 
in vi. 3. 4, C 281. With regard to Ecbatana, Curtius says in v. 8. 1: 
“Caput Mediae urbs haec: nunc tenent Parthi eaque aestiva 
agentibus sedes est.’”? Strabo (xi. 13. 1, C522) differs from this 
only in stating that the kings spent their summers there, and there is 
a similar remark in section 6, C 524. 

Among the curious items is the one in Curtius vii. 2. 18 that the 
journey of Polydamas on camels, when he was carrying the orders 
for the killing of Parmenio, lasted eleven days, and this is also given 
by Strabo in xv. 2. 10, C 724, with the addition that the time was 
usually thirty or forty days. Curtius (vi. 4. 18) says that the 
Caspian, sweeter than others, nourishes serpents of great size. 
Pliny H.N. vi. 13. 36 names Clitarchus as authority for the state- 
ment that the sea is not smaller than the Pontus, and mentions the 
serpents in section 43. Plutarch, Alexander 44, refers to the size and 
the sweetness. Neither of the writers has both items given by 
Curtius, though Strabo (xi. 7. 4, C 510) gives them in a quotation 
from Polyclitus. The distance between the Tigris and the Euphrates 
is given by Curtius in v. 1. 13, “ii milia et quingenta stadia emensi 
sunt, qui amplissimum intervallum circa Armeniae montes notave- 
runt.”’ This statement is at the end of the account of the rivers 
given by Strabo in xi. 12. 3, C 521. 
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The putting of a few geographical data is interesting. Curtius 
has in iii. 4. 8 a description of the Cydnus, and further says in iii. 
5. 1, “mediam Cydnus amnis... . interfluit.”” The description 
by Strabo in xiv. 5. 5-10, C 671 and 672, has the words 6 Kvédvos 6 
dtappéwy péonv thv Tapoor (also in sec. 12), though he frequently 
uses pet. ... 61a. In section 5, C 670 he tells of the Corycian cave in 
which the best saffron is produced. Compare Curtius (sec. 10), 
“Corycium nemus, ubi crocum gignitur.”’ Strabo also speaks of 
Typhon in xiii. 4. 6, C 626, as also of Theba and Lyrnessus in xiii. 1. 
61, C 612. Curtius has the last two in reverse order, and the entire 
passage (secs. 8-10) seems to have been gathered from Strabo. 

The evidence adduced indicates that there was a certain partisan- 
ship among the followers both of Clitarchus and of Aristobulus. 
The attitude of Arrian is the most marked in this respect. Critically 
he is akin to Strabo, whose work he, as well as Plutarch and Curtius, 
seems to have studied. Names and numbers are uncertain elements, 
and the same account, adapted by different writers, may appear in 
different forms, though at times there is some distinctive element. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 














NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE DERIVATION AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GREEK 
WORD FOR “COCK” 


The explanation of the word dAéxrwp as given in most Greek dictionaries 
and commentaries overlooks the true etymology and perpetuates ancient 
errors in interpreting its origin. The dictionary of Liddell and Scott gives 
the two meanings of “cock” and “husband” for dAéxrwp, adducing for the 
second meaning the scholion of Tzetzes on Lycophron, Alexandra 1094, and 
adding ‘‘perhaps also Soph. Frag. 730.” 

In the lines of Lycophron! the words éyivos, dAéxtwp, and dpviGas are all 
metaphors, and the comment of Tzetzes on dAéxrwp is pointless. In the 
fragment of Sophocles? the literal meaning of dAéxrwp is the likely one, the 
sense being that the god Apollo was roused to daily toil by the erying of the 
cock. 

Eustathius does not hesitate to give the two opposing meanings for 
dAéxrwp—sporextpos and 4 pi) weipabeioa A€xrpov. The second of these has 
been taken by him from the passage in Athenaeus 3. 53, modeled on Lucian’s 
Lexiphanes, the point of which lies in the “‘nice derangement of epitaphs”’ of 
the évoyaroOypas Pontianus of Philadelphia. 

The derivations in these cases proceed from the unscientific idea that 
dAéxrwp comes from 4 in negative or copulative sense, and Aéxrpov. In 1883 
Meyer, in his Griechische Etymologie, I, 296, gave the true derivation of the 
word, which is an absolutely regular formation from dAé§w, dAéxw. Meyer, 
however, is wrong in his interpretation of the word as “warlike.” His expla- 
nation is ‘‘dAéxrwp bedeutet also Abwehrer, wie der kampflustige Hahn gewiss 
leicht genannt werden konnte.”’ The same derivation from dA¢w is given 
also by Kretschmer in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift (1894, pp. 559 f.). His explanation 
of the psychology of the word is that it is an application of the epic name 
Alektor to the bird (which® does not appear in Greece until the sixth century), 
because the meaning corresponded to its fighting character. He compares 
the use of Renard for the fox. 

The name Alektor belongs in a group which consisted originally of epi- 
thets of apotropaic deities, such as Alexanor and Alexandros from dA¢é£w, 


1 roaiode éxivos unxavats olxopbopdv 


mapaonlie ras ddexrépwv mixpas 
oreyavépuous épvOas. 


2 oduds ddNéxrwp abrov Hye mpds wwrnv. 
*Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere, p. 317. 
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Amunos, Amuntas, etc., from duivw, and Aleuas and Alea from dAevw. These 
three verbs are often found in prophylactic prayers. The health deities 
particularly, such as Alexanor, Alkon, and Amynos, have names from these 
verbs, and the use of the cock in the sacrifice to Asklepios is in keeping with 
his name “‘Averter.”” The word is an active formation of the North Greek 
type (cf. Hoffman, Die Makedonen, 11 and 171) and its first meaning is 
“Averter of Evil” from others, or “Defender” of others, and not “pugna- 
cious” or “warlike,” as both Meyer and, following him, Kretschmer inter- 
pret it. 

The superstition that the cock drives away evil spirits is very ancient 
and prevails among peoples of naive beliefs today, such as the peasants of 
County Clare in Ireland, where a black cock is sacrificed on the druid altars 
to the devil, in the Hebrides, in Naples, in modern Greece. (On the potency 
of white, red, and black cocks to drive away demons see J. C. Lawson, 
Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, p. 195.) The white cock 
was used in antiquity to counteract winds and disease (Paus. ii. 34. 2; 
Plut. Pyrrhus, c. 3). 

The cock was, as Hehn (loc. cit.) and Gruppe (Handbuch, Bd. 5. 2. 795) 
emphasize, a bird of the sun, and the belief about his power in that connec- 
tion is stated in Hamlet, I, i, 150 (see Furness, ad. loc.). 

I have heard 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day, and at his warning 
Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 
The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine. 
And to the same purport Basilius, bishop of Caesarea, 
avTov pwvycavros, mas Saipwv pevye.? 
Also Prudentius Ad Gallicinium: 


Ferunt vagantes daemonas 
Laetos tenebris noctium 
Gallo canente exterritos 
Sparsim timere et cedere. 


The Ieporxds dpvis in this way became the dAéxrwp, “Averter of Evil.” 


Grace H. Macurpy 
Vassar COLLEGE 


A SEMANTIC STUDY OF licio 


The verb licio ‘lead’ or ‘drive’ is not cited in the lexicons or in Walde, 
yet manifest relationships and a large number of derivatives attest its 
existence. Its vogue was confined to the home life and the farm and scarcely 

1 Cf. Od. 3. 346; Jl. 1. 456; Aesch. P. V. 567; Suppl. 528; Septem 141. 

2 In Boissonade, Anecd. Graec. 3. 445. 
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touched the military and political spheres. Its activity as a simple verb 
was prehistoric, its functions in the literary period being taken over by duco, 
traho, and ago. The Sanskrit equivalent is likh or rikh ‘scratch,’ ‘furrow,’ 
or ‘write.’ In compounds like élicio, adlicio, perlicio it was confused with 
lacio and lost its identity, unless one ventures on the assumption that lacio 
is itself a regressive formation from such compounds, a proposition for which 
some evidence is available. 

The closest parallel in meaning and use is afforded by duco. Thus 
lictor is the twin of ductor, only switched to a technical use, denoting the one 
who ‘leads the prisoner,’ and not the one who ‘binds’ (ligare), as Walde has it. 
Here belongs liza ‘hostler,’ ‘camp follower.’ With lictor goes pollictor 
‘undertaker,’ which was popularly associated with lingo; hence the spelling 
pollinctor and the absurd compound pollingo ‘lay out the dead.’ As often, a 
compound of duco enlightens us on the original significance: Vergil Aen. 
9. 486: “nec te tua funere mater product.” 

Especially conspicuous is the association with water, where compounds 
of luo run parallel. Thus colliciae ‘drains’ parallels colluvies, élices ‘channels’ 
éluvies. Very enlightening is délicia ‘gutter,’ which gives the clue to the 
explanation of the puzzling word délibrum ‘shrine,’ of which the correct 
meaning is suggested in a note of Servius to Aen. 2. 225: “‘Delubrum esse 
locum ante templum ubi aqua currit, a diluendo. Est autem synecdoche, 
hoc est a parte totum.” It is most probably the ornamented gutter from 
which garlands were hung, then the facade, then the whole temple. The 
meaning ‘facade’ is appropriate in Aen. 2. 410: “Nos delubra deum... . 
festa velamus fronde per urbem.” The unadorned gutter of the private 
house is délicia. Association with water is also seen in aquam @licere like 
aquam ducere, and perhaps in Juppiter Elicius. 

Especially striking is the association with spinning, and more particularly 
of flax. Thus linum, a word not hitherto explained, is for *licsnom; so 
linea; licium ‘leash’; délicatus, like déductus ‘drawn out,’ ‘fine’; déliciae 
‘finery’; licinium ‘lint’; other derivatives show a different stem, linteo, 
linteus. 

Association with spinning is shared with traho as well as with duco: thus 
one may say lanam trahere, and the result of this process is tréma ‘woof.’ 
However, the corresponding word from licio is lima ‘file,’ dependent on the 
meaning ‘scratch.’ To licio and traho belong limes and trames ‘trail.’ The 
special sense ‘boundary line’ is quite secondary; thus Aen. 2. 697 “‘tum longo 
limite sulcus,” which not only hints at the ancient association of the furrow 
and the trail, but brings to notice sulcus from the root of é\xw which dis- 
appeared from the Latin as a verb. Walde, hardly convincingly, draws 
trames from trans and meo. Along with limes goes limen from *licsmen, like 
limen from *lucsmen, the all-important ‘line’ between indoors and out of 
doors, superstitiously regarded by the bride especially and of sufficient 
importance to be presided over by a numen called Limentinus. 
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Walde strikes a warm scent when he connects limus ‘askew’ with lictum, 
but it is only a guess. ‘Drawn’ naturally means ‘drawn to one side.’ Thus 
os ducere means to ‘make a face’ (Harper, duco I A. near end). Hence we 
have cornu licinum ‘crumpled horn’ (cf. relicinus ‘bent backward’), and no 
doubt the proper names Licinus and Licinius, pointing to facial deformities. 
Frequent are oculis limis and oculis obliquis ‘askance.’ Limus is for *licsmos, 
and obliquus may more properly be oblicus with the long vowel as in lictum. 

Licio shares with ago a lack of distinction between ‘leading’ and ‘driving.’ 
The latter meaning easily becomes ‘pound.’ Thus we ‘drive a horse’ and 
equally ‘drive a stake,’ and in the case of a balky horse the same club will 
serve. Hence we have sublica ‘stake’ or ‘pile’ and the well-known example 
of the pons sublicius. 

It would be strange if a verb so old and so intimately connected with 
the home life of very ancient times should not have imbedded itself in the 
terminology of agriculture, and to tell the truth it was the expression in the 
poets sollicitare terram (Harper, sollicito I A.) that gave us the first clue to 
the existence of a verb licio. So far from this being a figure of speech we have 
hit upon evidence that it was really colloquial Latin. Thus Servius to Aen. 
1. 445: “Sane fodere est tantum sollicitare terram, effodere hoc ipsum 
faciendo aliquid eruere vel invenire.”’ Since he is not explaining sollicitare, 
it follows that he is using a familiar expression. To see that it is compounded 
of solum and licitare needs scarcely to be pointed out. Vanicek’s explanation 
of sollicitare as from sollus and citus ‘all stirred up’ seems hardly in the manner 
of Latin. 

For the sake of completeness we might mention délicus ‘weaned,’ depulst, 
which Walde assigns, hesitatingly, to lac, but, as he notes, the latter will not 
spare the ¢ faithfully kept in compounds. It is, of course, formed from licio, 
like sublica. 

N. W. DeWirr 


Victoria COLLEGE 
Toronto, CANADA 


DEMOCRITUS ON THE NEW EDUCATION 


Democritus frag. 178: wavrwv kaxurrov 4 edrerein madedoa TH vedryta’ 
airy yap éorw 4 tikre tas Hdovas tavras, é& Sv 7} Kaxdryns yiyvera. Diels 
renders this: “Das allerschlimmste was man der Jugend lehren kann ist 
der Leichtsinn.” I doubt if etrérea and its paronyms ever mean Leichtsinn; 
and I am not sure that a precisely relevant parallel can be adduced for 
madedoat THv vedrnta in the sense assumed. Is not Democritus’ meaning 
rather that ease (easiness, facility) is the worst possible teacher of youth ? 

This interpretation is confirmed by frag. 179: py [éw ri xws | roveiv 
maides dvevres ovTe ypdupata dv wdboev, which, whatever the text, says in 
effect that if allowed not to work they will not learn to read. That the gods 
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sell all things at the price of toil is familiar Greek commonplace. Democri- 
tus’ saying seems to be the earliest conservative protest against mollis illa 
educatio, which Quintilian deplored and Miss Agnes Repplier’s “this is not a 
girls’ school” story deprecates for American youth (Counter Currents, pp. 196- 
97). It was the prevailing view even with progressive ancients. Cf. 
Seneca de Ira ii. 21: “pupillisque quo plus licet, corruptior animus.” 


Pau. SHOREY 
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Horace and His Age. A Study in Historical Background. By J. F. 
D’Atton, M.A.,D.D. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1917. 
$2.00 net. 


As the title indicates, this book is an essay in the higher criticism of 
Horace based on the sound creed that a poet is of his own age. Beginning 
with Horace’s political views, Professor D’Alton supports the thesis that the 
poet suffered a genuine reconstruction after Philippi and became, if not the 
inspired spokesman, at least the willing disseminator, of the Augustan propa- 
ganda. He along with his contemporaries accepted the nationalistic interpre- 
tation of Actium, was moved by real fears in the reaction against the east 
(Ode iii. 3), and joined in the militarist clamor for Parthian campaigns and 
invasions of Britain under the inspiration of the pacific Augustus, not, as 
Ferrero holds, of the extreme imperialists. Hence he welcomes with equal 
enthusiasm the greater bloodless triumphs of the emperor and the establish- 
ment of the Pax Augusta. The fourth book of the Odes Professor D’Alton 
would read as a panegyric on the Pax Augusta rather than as a celebration 
of the triumphs of Tiberius and Drusus. The spirit of the Carmen Saeculare 
still informs this later book. 

Horace, the author believes, was likewise completely won over to the 
program of religious and moral reforms by which Augustus reinforced his 
policy of political reconstruction. The emperor hoped to invest the Pax 
Augusta with the splendors of a Pax Deorum by restoring the old national 
religion which had been undermined by Hellenism, the cosmopolitan Stoic 
philosophy as well as the skeptical Epicurean, oriental astrology and cults, 
and finally by the disillusionment of the civil wars. The various forms 
taken by the religious revival are traced by Professor D’Alton in Horace’s 
solicitude for the rebuilding of ruined temples, his aversion to Egyptian 
forms of worship, the celebration of old rites, such as the Ludi Saeculares, 
and the prominence given to the Palatine gods, even though in Horace they 
are but the “shadowy creations of a litterateur.” The emperor thus sought 
to centralize religious traditions around the Julian house and reconcile the 
Romans to the alien idea of imperial apotheosis. 

His own worship Augustus wisely restricted to his genius and associated 
with the cults of Roma and the Lares. Many influences, in Professor 
D’Alton’s opinion, had a part in preparing Horace and his contemporaries 
for the acceptance of a cult of the emperors, Greek hero-worship, the 
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teaching of Euhemerus, the Stoic doctrine of the world-soul, and the 
katasterism of the astrologers. Gratitude to the emperor for the new era 
of peace and reform which as a true energetes he had brought to war- 
distraught Rome made it possible for Horace to re-echo the sentiments 
of his countrymen and claim for Augustus, as the Greek poets had for their 
heroes of old, a literary or, it may be, a real apotheosis through his immortal 
verse. Fate and fortune, however, impersonal deities, obsessions of the 
chaotic years of the civil wars, and, in reality, inimical to the revival, and 
the old rustic divinities of the Sabine countryside that still lived on unaffected 
by the decline and rise of state religions had from Horace a more genuine 
reverence than the Olympic deities of the Julian tradition. 

The social problems of this period, which Professor D’ Alton sees reflected 
in the poetry of Horace, are the growth of latifundia, where the poet is 
plainly on the side of Ofellus, the small farmer, the increase of commercial 
activity and wealth with their attendant evils, avarice and extravagance in 
villas, plate, and the table. In the last, the writer remarks, it was Horace’s 
good taste which was offended by the refinements of gastronomy and the 
vulgarities of the parvenu as much as his moral sense. 

In the chapter on “Popular Beliefs,’ Professor D’Alton has compiled 
from the researches on magic and religion much interesting lore on the sur- 
vivals of magic in Roman religion, the methods and workers of magic, 
necromancy, sympathetic magic, carmina and venena, illustrated by the 
picture of Canidia and her sister-witches, and a few other rare references in 
Horace. The author cites evidence from the works of Horace for the wide 
dissemination of another form of unscientific belief, astrology, which Syrian 
cults and Stoic philosophy had helped to make popular among the uneducated 
and educated alike at Rome. It was accepted even by Horace’s imperial 
circle though its fatalism was not in harmony with the religious revival. In 
the eschatology of Horace Professor D’Alton misses the splendid vision of 
Virgil. Horace’s picture of life after death, apart from the imperial kataster- 
ism, is a medley of the Homeric domusezilis, of fabulae manes, and the Tartarus 
of popular legend whose terrors the Epicurean philosophy had tried to dispel. 

In literary criticism Professor D’Alton calls attention to the advance of 
Horace from the bitter polemical spirit of the satires to the sureness of the 
critic with authority in the epistles. He rejects Norden’s Isagogic classi- 
fication of the Ars Poetica. The disproportionate treatment of drama, the 
stress on technique, the polemic against purists and archaism, and the 
stereotyped formulas of literary critics indicate that the epistle to the Pisos 
was not intended to be a complete art of poetry but to meet particularly the 
needs of contemporary poets and the literary ambitions of the Pisos. In the 
controversy over the source of the accounts of the origin of drama in Livy 
and Horace Professor D’Alton takes issue with Mr. Hendrickson’s theory 
of a common origin from Aristotle’s history of comedy and argues that the 
two accounts are neither parallel nor from the same source. 
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The book is well written in a clear and easy style and despite the mass of 
details holds the interest of the reader. As a compendium of information 
oh the political, social, and religious movements reflected in the works of 
Horace, annotated by exact references to that poet and his contemporaries 
and the modern literature on these subjects, the student of Horace will find 
it invaluable. From this point of view the author is justified in his anticipa- 
tory defense of the treatment gemino ab ovo of the Parthians and Ager 
Publicus, to which the reader may be tempted to add the Spaniards, magic, 
and astrology. In general, Professor D’Alton’s sound judgment has saved 
him from the common pitfall of higher criticism, the preconceived theory 
about which he warns the reader in his Preface. The reviewer, however, 
suspects that a tendency to overstress the dominance of Augustus and the 
religious revival in Horace’s thought has led this conservative scholar to read 
an uncourtier-like reference to Antony’s slanders against the maternal ancestry 
of Augustus into a general remark of Horace (Satires 1.6.34) and to insist on the 
sincerity of Horace’s recantation of Epicurean skepticism in Ode 1.34. Pro- 
fessor D’ Alton in the historical study of astrology follows Cumont and other 
modern scholars in ascribing anticipations of astrology to the Pythagorean 
Plato and Aristotle and in the hypothesis of a fusion of Stoicism and astrology. 
In a review of Pfeiffer’s Studien zum antiken Sternglauben (Classical Philology 
[July, 1917] pp. 316 ff.) the present reviewer endeavored to show that the 
evidence for the acceptance of astrology by the Stoics is neither convincing 
nor positive and that the cosmic theories of Plato and Aristotle precluded a 
belief in astrology. The reference cited by the author (Cic. de nat. deorum 
ii. 15. 39) proves only that the Stoics believed that the stars shared in the 
divinity of the universe. 

It may seem hypercritical to call attention to two instances of lapsus 
linguae in a book otherwise so free from errors in style—the use of “‘enthuse” 
(p. 120) and the meaning of “apprize” (p. 129). 

GENEVA MISENER 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Procopius’ Works. With an English translation by H. B. Dewine. 
In six volumes. Vols. I and II (Loeb Classical Library). New 
York: Putnam, 1914, 1916. Pp. xv-+583, 488. 


Not the least of the pleasant surprises offered by the editors of the Loeb 
Library is their plentiful inclusion of the works of the later and less-known 
Greek authors. Procopius deserves attention because he is the historian 
of an important period, and because he has on the whole told his story reliably 
and interestingly. He has consciously tried to model his style on Herodotus 
and Thucydides. His very failure is exceedingly instructive to the student 
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of the earlier models. He fails utterly to achieve Thucydides’ philosophical 
view of historical events. He does a little better with Herodotus’ rambling 
story-telling. The tale of the pearl and the oyster is almost as good as 
Herodotus himself could have produced. The character sketch of Alaman- 
douras is one not easily to be forgotten. Procopius is keen enough to recog- 
nize the tireless energy of these Persian and Vandal chiefs. Apaoryptos 
is his favorite epithet for them. Some of his contrasting pictures of the 
idle luxury of the Byzantines and this fresh, unexhausted vigor with which 
they must cope almost lead one to believe that Procopius had already read 
the fate of the empire. 

The introduction is brief and presents an accurate sketch of the life 
and writings of Procopius. The text is that of Haury. It is a great pity 
that there are no maps. 

Mr. Dewing’s translation is not inspired. It reads best when the Greek 
is most difficult, as in the speeches. Continuous narrative often seems to 
induce slipshod expressions. ‘‘The case is the same” (I, 221), is awkward 
English and corresponds to nothing in the Greek. “At all” and “‘indeed”’ 
are too-frequent translations of the particles. ‘Certain’ is rarely correct 
for rus, and yet it is found often, sometimes twice on a single page. The 
Greek participle is much too frequently translated by the English participle, 
especially in an absolute construction at the end of sentences and in prepo- 
sitional phrases as a gerund. “Tried to lay claim to the office” (I, 201) is a 
strange expression. ‘Rascals’ (I, 189) is a superfluous addition which 
serves only to give form to a difficult sentence. ‘‘As Pacuvius observed”’ 
(I, 41) is rather, ‘‘Under the eyes of Pacuvius.” In I, 33, the sense is 
obscured by omitting zepv in the translation and leaving an oddly ambigu- 
ous “he.” "Ev rpixvpicus pepopevy (II, 21) is not “tossed amid the billows 
of uncertain fortune,” but ‘the last extremity of fortune.” Procopius’ 
idiomatic use of os with the superlative is frequently overtranslated, for 
example, @s dogadéorara (II, 39) is not “as securely as possible,” but 
“very securely.”” The author sometimes prints one text and translates 
another. For example, in II, 107, oxnuévyy is translated “‘situated,”’ 
evidently for the variant reading xeyévnv. in II, 7, note 2 is wrong and 
can be justified only by adopting the impossible reading zrepiodos, a reading 
rightly discarded in both text and translation. 

These are only examples of a hurried carelessness which further revision 
might easily have corrected and which is far too characteristic of the whole 
version. The author’s rendering is sometimes little superior to schoolboys’ 
translation English. For example, ‘When Justinian considered that the 
situation was as favorable as possible, both as to domestic affairs and as to 
his relations with Persia” (II, 91). ‘‘This, then, is pretty well how matters 
stand among the people of each and every city” (I, 221). In general, how- 
ever, the translation is accurate and adheres closely to the structure and 
order of the original. 
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It is worth noting that this is the first English rendering that deserves 
the name of a translation. That of Holcroft (London, 1653) is only a para- 
phrase condensing the narrative by almost half, as is quaintly stated in the 
Preface, ‘‘ Although I shall not charge Procopius himself with the imputation 
of Tautologies and too prodigal Periphrases, yet I can safely ascertain the 
Reader, he shall find this discourse far more contract and close than the 
Author himself, and so his expectation shall not linger so long e’er it be 


satisfied with the events.” 
JoHn W. BEARDSLEE, JR. 
New Brunswick 


NEw JERSEY 


Gai Suetoni Tranquilli de vita Caesarum. Libri 1-11, Julius and 
Augustus. By JoHN Howe.t Westcott and Epwin Moors 
Rankin. Allyn & Bacon, 1918. Pp. liv-+373. 


The biographical data for Suetonius are briefly given, and of the Lives 
it is said: ‘They are interesting because they are packed full of vivid details 
concerning real men” (p. xx). Yet a high rank is not assigned to Suetonius: 
“He never betrays insight into the springs of character, never traces the 
development of fundamental traits, never comprehends the significance of 
the ruler’s character and aims as an influence on the world he governs. He 
is not an artist but an antiquarian” (p. xix). While he may have a “morbid 
relish for scandal’”’ (p. 114, 5), it must be borne in mind that he was protray- 
ing very fleshly men. His method is that of Plutarch also, and not the least 
interesting of the facts given in the Julius and Augustus are some which find 
a parallel in the life of Alexander. Both writers held the mirror up to nature, 
and both reveal some strange scenes. 

The editors have no fears of repetition, as the date of the Battle of Munda 
is given at least eight times, three times on pages 204 and 205. Similar to 
this is the date for the consul Marcellus, found three times on pages 138 and 
139. Such repetitions could be obviated by a biographical-historical section 
in which could be collected the material scattered through the notes. It 
would be equally as useful as the “Diction and Style” (pp. xxvi-l). This 
gives in about one hundred and fifty divisions the main stylistic facts, with 
one or more examples of each. Constant reference is made to these in the 
notes, yet in more than two score the student will find only the example 
before him in the text. At other times the note is fuller than the section to 
which he is referred. As illustrations, see the notes on item (p. 151, 20) and 
sed et (p. 199, 26). Here and there the cross-references are to notes which 
are practically equivalent, as on pages 188, 5 and 202, 15, where, with slight 
verbal changes, one note could be substituted for the other. There is also 
an occasional run-on note, as on page 169, 4, where reference is made to page 
13, line 24, and there to page 10, line 20. 
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The form of some of the notes attracts attention. The words “avoids 
the excessive assonance”’ (p. 148, 9) suggest what Suetonius did not use, 
though attention is called to his “extraordinary disregard of euphony” 
(p. 185, 8) and the “unlucky juxtaposition” in universos diversae (p. 131, 11). 
We may believe that the last is “accidental,” as also, “Suetonius uses the 
perfect usually” (p. 174, 30), and “by prosecuting the consul’s subordinates 
the consul’s own acts would be impugned” (p. 133, 13). But to balance 
such statements there is a poetic touch now and then, as “‘troublous times”’ 
(p. 149, 4), “joy was unconfined” (p. 223, 19), and “to go unscathed”’ 
(p. 267, 9). 

A long list of authors, Greek, Latin, as well as modern, have been used to 
intensify or modify the statements of Suetonius, and much that is given does 
not refer to the past. For example, the notes on Pomptinas paludes, Fucinum 
lacum, and Isthmum (p. 152, 5 and 7) show how the moderns have carried 
out the designs of the ancients. Every fact—grammatical or historical— 
worthy of notice has, it seems, been judiciously weighed and given its proper 
rating. 

Here and there the form may be changed, but the substance of the illus- 
trative matter must abide. And it is only to show the correctness of the 
dictum of Horace nihil est ab omni parte beatum that we call attention to the 
note on oppidatim (p. 323, 9). “This adverb is quoted for only one other 
passage, and that in Suetonius.” This is true for Harper’s Dictionary, though 


other examples are given by Neue, II*, 577. We also think that the note on 
page 156, 17, might be eliminated without detriment. 


R. B. STEELE 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 








